"As your columns are now relieved of the 


church, or as they are now termed, Puseyite 


_be best. conformed to Scripture and antiquity; 


_ workings of their system, that in several respects 


_ proper crisis, to show that they are unfriendly | 


_dent from the late developments of what have 
Puseyism, or Newmanism—call it what you 


_ which it advocates a return to the exploded 
_ practices of Popery is not so worthy of notice as 
_ its doctrines concerning Church power, and the 


_ the evidences of the unequivocal despotism of 
_ eontrol which writers ip England now claim for 


_ clesiastical government. 
_* Church” whose voice is ta be so impliciuly 


_ Not the people who belong to the communion, 
_ but.solely the several orders of clergy. ‘Io, them 
_ the, government of the Church is committed by 
_ the Head of the Church. , ‘They are—let it be 
_,observed—his ambassadors,” appointed by 
from Him, 


_ sion, they, have receiyed supernatural, mysteri- 
_ ous gifts, which, if fully 
_ the people. do really place 
mercy. Their office isnot simply persuasive; 
, it does not consist in expounding and enforcin 


ress 


—> 


— 
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GH-CHURCH EXCLUSIVE DOGMA, OPPO- 
RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


great press of matter which has occupied them 
fur the last two weeks, 1 hope you~ may find 
room for my concluding remarks upon the un- 
churching dogma... 
Lhave shown it to be anti-scriptural, unchar- 
itable, and schismatical. I now propose to prove 
‘that the principles upon which it is founded, and 
the consequences to which it legitimately leads, 
are inimical to sound views of the rights of the 
Jaity ; that it unduly exalts the clergy, and es- 
pecially the Episcopal order, I speak of high- 


views, and wish my remarks to. be so, under- 
stoad, 

The charge we now make is not a novel one. 
No intelligent scholar is ignorant of the fact 
that the High-church notions of the constitation 


of the Church beara striking resemblance, to| © 


those entertained) by! the advocates of ‘the mon- 
archical forms of government in the state, This 
resemblance has not only been admitted, bat 
claimed as a merit, by the warm advocates ‘of 
\Prelacy, all: the countries of the old world. 
“The Oxford writers endorse the following pas- 
‘sage from ‘Bishop Hicks: 
Can you, sit, when ‘you tonsider that Bishops 
‘are ‘appointed’to: succeed’ the’ Apostles, and, like 
‘them, to stand in Curist’s piace, and exercise their 
‘Kingly, priestly, and prophetical office over their 
.flocks; can you, when you consider this, think it 
novel or improper or, uncouth to call them spiritual 
princes, and their dioceses principalities, when 
they have every thing in their office which can de- 
nominate a prince? For whatisa prince but the 
‘chief ruler of a society; that hath authority over 
the rest, to make !aws for it, to challenge the obe- 
‘dience of all the members, and all ranks of men in 
it, and: power to coerce them if they will not obey ? 
And now, sir, | pray you to attend to what follows, 
and then tell me if the office of a Bishop contains 
‘not, every thing that is in the definition of a chief 
or prince.” | 
_. Similar views might be quoted to any amount. 
__ ‘These views, we are happy to say, are reject- 
ed by American Episcopalians, ‘The people, as 
_distinguished from. the clergy, claimed to share 
in the government of the Church, after the Ame- 
_rican Revolution. We learn, indeed, from the 
Memoirs, &c.”” of Dr. White of Philadel- 
phia, that Dr, Seabury, the Prelate of Conncct- 
ieut, *‘ disapproved of submitting the general 
concerns of the American chureh to any other 
than Bishops,’’ and considered the introduction 
of the laity as ** incongruous fo every idea of 
Episcopal Government.” But the opinions of 
Prelates of this class, fortunately, did not pre- 
vail, ‘They could not prevail indeed, because 
_the principles of popular government were too 
firmly held by those members of the so-called 
Church who took part in the Revolution, and 
did not, as many did, side with the King of 
_ England. Although attached to, the forms of 
their Church, they, were decided enemies to the 
absolute principles of the hierarchy. They 
even opposed the introduction into this country 
of Prelates, nor could they have been introdu- 
ced, except under the distinet understanding that 
the ** people” were to be recognized as sharing 
in the right of governing the * Church.”” It is 
a remarkable fact that the members of that 
Church in South Carolina were induced to en- 
ter into the proposed, organization, by an ex- 
press proviso *‘ that there was to be no Bishop 
in that State.” 

We look to the introduction of this very fea- 
turevof the Episcopal denomination in this couv- 
try, as one of the most encouraging evidences of 
the extension of jhe truly republican spirit of 
the Gospel. And we are much deceived, if it 
be not the means of preserving that body from 
the corrupting errors which have introduced 
schism into it, and which threaten it with the 
overthrow of its Protestant character. ‘I’o the 
laymen of this denomination are our hopes di- 
rected, when we see the progressive movemen|s 
which have been made since the time of Dr. 

White, toward an aggrandizement of the clergy. 
We believe firmly that among them are to be 
Mund patriots, as sincere in their attachment to 
-Yepublican principles as any in the land; and 
. who entertain printiples in relation to ecclesias- 
tical polity, very different from those which 
have of late years instigated the cry ** there can 
be no Church without a Bishop.”” With such 
Episcopalians, we say distinctly, we have no de- 
sire to be at odds. We, gladly acknowledge 
their perfect right to preter their own forms 
both of worship and of polity, and that too 
upon the ground that they conceive them to 


while at the same time, we are not afraid to say 
that they will find, if they have not already 
found, upon a narrower examination of the 
it resis upon principles which, only await the 
‘to the equal distribution of the powers of gov- 
ernment between the people and the ministry. 
That this is likely to prove the case, is evi- 


been called “Church principles,”’ both in this 
country and in England. What is Oxfordism. 


will—but an exasperation of the latent disease of 
hierarchical despotism? ‘he earnestness with 


grouads upon which it claims such power. ‘The 
limits of this communication forbid us to give 


Church,”’ in all questions. relating to ec- 
Who constitute. this 


obeyed—whose authority is so indefeetible ?— 


Dd and responsible to Him, 
rough the medium, of an Aposiolical succes- 


nized as theirs by 
@ people at their 


truth, merely;, but. they, and they alone of al 


in advanee. 


scription, and their ‘sent to them 
discontinued until all arrearages are cept] 
of the Proprietor, 


ressed td the proprietor, at Philadel-| 
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ers, and that they alone can’ perform these sav- 
ing ries, and we must admit also, that it ts at 
onee impious and absurd for the people to hold 
them responsible, or claim to share with them 
in the exercise of government. 
doetrines of absolutism in the state are not 
. broader than the doctrines of these writers, who 
claim for the ministry such astounding powers. 
To say that they are akin to the despotism of 
bm papal hierarchy is to stop short of the fact. 

hey are more than akin; they have more than 
a tendency that way ; they are the very doctrines 
of Hildebrand and Gregory—held in check in- 
deed ‘by the external pressure of the popular 
principles of the nineteenth century, but not the 
less willing to take any advantage which cir- 
cumstances tay hereafter offer them. They 
are not new doctrines; they come with all the 
prestige of antiquity; they are ** Church princi- 
ples” revived. Smitten to the heart, as it was 


an’ important inquiry—whether Bp and 


resuscitated by Laud, checked by the overthrow 
of the’ Stuarts, revived at their return, again 
checked by the revolution of 1688, again reviv- 
ed, and again checked by the rise and progress 
of Methodism, and now again tevived with great 
ability and zeal in the halls of Oxford, in which 
indeed they have always found their most secure 
shelter. “The glory,’ says Macauley, of 
being farther ‘behind the age than any other 
class of the British people, is one which that 
learned body (the University of Oxford) acquir- 
ed early and has never lost.” No; these 
“ Church principles” are not new. The virus 
has always existed in the Church of England, 
and the question is naw to be setiled by the 
people of England, whether its latest develop- 
ment shall'be allowed to advance unchecked un- 
til the religious liberties of the people, never dis- 
tinctly acknowledged in theory, shall be entirely 
abandoned in fact. 
The * British Critic’’—one of the organs of 
Puseyism—in an article meant to be laudatory 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
gravely denounces the introduction of the ele- 
) pene of lay-influence into the government of that 
hurch, calling it **the power usurped by the 
laity over the Bishop's jurisdiction, which, at 
present, is an utter bar to the true development 
of catholicity. ‘The Americans boast that their 
Church is not, like ours, enslaved to the civil 
power; true, not the civil power in name and 
form, but to the laity;.and in a democracy, what 
is that but the civil power in another shape ?”’ 
We should not consider it necessary to refer 
to the views of Church power maintained in the 
English established Chureh, were it not that 
there is a natural sympathy between it and its 
descendant in this country. Is it not the fact 
that the clergy especially, in this country, have 
to a considerable extent hailed the revival of 
these ** Church principles?”” Have they not 
endorsed many, of them explicitly? Have not 
their doctrines concerning Apostolical succes- 


fondly believed, by the Reformation, they were 


the Church,” &c., found willing admirers and 
defenders in America? And still more, have 
not the last few years furnished practical proofs 
that the “laity,” the people, have been losing, 
while the clergy have been gaining, in point of 
prerogative ? 
~ We rejoice to know that there are individuals 
in the Episcopal body who are alive to the dan- 
gers by which the just rights of the laity in the 
government of the Church are beset; and to 
prove that we are bringing no ‘* paifing accusa- 
tion” against ** Church principles,” we take the 
liberty of quoting the language of an Episcopa- 
lian, as less liable'to suspicion than similar Jan- 
guage of our own. ery 

There are many persons among us well-inform- 
ed on other subjects, who look with a favourable 
eye upon any extension whatever of the Episcopal! 
prerogative. ‘They have seen so much of division 
and contention in ether denominations, and have 
heard so much of the conservative character of our 
instituljons, of which they seem to think that the 
Episcopacy is the only one worth remembering, 
that they fancy themselves doing the Church good 
service when they can in any way strengthen the 
sinews of executive authority. A similar delusion 
prevailed until lately upon the field of politics. 
‘Many an accomplished jurist on the other side of 
the Atlantic, having read the American constitu: 
tion, has shaken his head as he laid down the 
noble document, and, with oracular gravity, ut- 
tered the prediction that a nation,so constituted 
could not outlive a century, because the executive 
is too feeble; and yet events:have proved that 
there are times of party excitement when the 
chief magistrate of the United States may boldly 
plant his foot on high grounds of authority, which 
no potentate in Europe would dare to assume. 
Our statesmen, compelled by circumstances to 
look beyond the paper constitution, the mere title- 
deeds of office, to sce their system working out 
its results in practice, have learned the following 
important lesson, viz.: that in all countries, but es- 
pecially in one situated as our is, patronage is 
power. And so, my brethren, it is in the Church. 

Imagine to yourselves a diocese whose congre- 


‘gations are feeble, its clergy few, and its resources 


undeveloped. ' They call to their highest position 
some man of ardent temperament, overpowering 
energy, and vigorous talent, and not entirely des- 
titute of that too frequent concomitant of superior 
talent, ambition. | 

- The first movement in the tactics of such a man 
will probably be to get hold of the cng strings 
of the diocese. Its resources must be developed, 
and then paid into the hands of some committee 
or irresponsible society, of which he is himself 
the regulator and main spring. ‘Then let the 
Church be pushed in all directions. Let mission- 
aries be multiplied; and each missionary be ap- 
pointed by the Bishop, and entitled toa seat in the 
councils of the Church. If we must havea con- 
yention, let as many of the members be held in 
the Bishop’s pay as possible. It is a humiliating 
and yet notorious fact that there are many impor- 
tant questions respecting which even honest men, 
before they decide, will take time to consider on 
which side these persone stand whose favour it is 
well to propitiate. An admirable stroke of policy 
will also be to breathe into the susceptible minds 
of the younger clergy the before mentioned “ pas- 
sion for catholicity.” It will teach men to despise 
every thing modern, and to venerate every thing 
that can be made to loom largely upon their vi- 
sion through the mist and smoke of antiquitv. It 


- will dispose them ‘to: look above and beyond those 


‘most’ inconvenient of all impediments in the road 
of an aspiring ecclesiastic, “the constitution and 
canons,” and to substitute in their stead any muti- 
lated fragment of early ecclesiastical jurispru- 
dence, which may be picked up for them out of 
that grotesque pile of shreds, and patches, and 
malleable rubbish, which “history, with her huge 
drag-net,” has succeeded in fishing up out of the 
guilt of time. 

Give toany Bishop who may be capable of using 
them, such instrumentalities as these for the ex- 
pansion of his prerogative, and then, instead of a 
plain Protestant diocesan, who, in common with 


_his brethren, acknowledges the supremacy of the 


laws, we shall soon have some lordjy hierarch, 


‘who feels himself raised above all Jaw, and whose 


authority, vague and coming down from remote 
antiquity through title-deeds which he alone may 
interpret, is equally unfounded, unlimited, and in- 
tolerable. 

* * * * 


We quote another writer of the same Church. 


This Puseyite controversy, and the expositions 
it has produced of Episcopal pretensions, suggests 


Republicanism coincide. If the elaims of Episco- 
pacy be such as represented by Bishop Onderdonk, 
and by, the Bishop of New Jersey, there can be no 
doubt that the almost universal voice of the Ame. 


the cl:sses of mankind, have it in their power 
to perform, or refuse to perform, certain rites 


‘rican people will denounce it asa scheme of man’s 


invention, at war alike with the institutions and 


The broadest| 


tion of their people— 


‘country want a bold, independent, and fearless min- 


sion, the authority of the bishops, the ** voice of | 


this we are not without instances in very late 


nate functionaries derive their authority from the 


commands of God, and.the true interest and dig- 
nity of man. The attempt to convince the people 
of America that it comports with the designs of 
Providence that. the minds of men should be. sub- 
jugated to any worldly tyranny of Church or State, 
will be as futile as disastrous to the Charch that 
asserts the rightfulness of sucl'a' claim. Of the 
inhabitants of the United States ninety-nine one 
hundredths are essentially republican in their pria- 
ciples, opinions, and feelings, and, with the great 
apostle of human liberty, have ‘sworn upon the 
aliar of their country. an eternal hostility to every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.” Such men 
can never be made to believe that Christianity, in 
its genuine claimsand spirit, and Republicanism 
are not essentially identical. Any form of Church 
polity or worship that conflicts: with the free spirit 
of this country and age, cannot escape the gene- 
ral condemnation. t this is not all. No form 
of Church government and worship that does not 
fall in with the political principles and prevailing 
tastes of the American people, can ever prosper in 
the United States. We may not and will not have 
a State religion; but we must have a religion that 
concurs with the national sensibilities—that con- 
forms, in all ‘its exhibitions, to the simplicity of 
Republican habits and tastes. If the legitimate 
tendency of Episcopacy, beside the arrogance of 
the Bishops, «be te nourish in the inferior orders of 
the clergy a feeling of reliance in any degree upon 
any thing else than upon their own talents, dili- 
gence, and fidelity in the discharge of their cleri- 
cal office, and the consequent attachment and affec- 
it tends to make them 
proud and aristocratic in their intercourse with so- 
ciety, and servile and sycophantic to their Bishop 


— if it causes them to look upon and treat him as a}. 


sort of spiritual superior, rather than a mere elder 
clergyman, and to prefer ‘his approbation to that of 
their people, its fruits will be decidedly bad. It 
will be a serious question, whether more will not 
be lost from the obsequiousness of the clergy to 
their Bishop than is gained by his supervision.— 
There is, of course, a just respect due to those in 
authority; but all men are equal, and in their 
sphere equally entitled to respect, and equally 
bound to respect themselves. The people of this 


istry, who will not bow the knee to any mortal 
man—who will consult their own dignity, and the 
high character of their office, by resisting, in their 
sphere, all the encroachments of ecclesiastical pow- 
er, and all the impertinence of ecclesiastical pride 
—who will stand between them and their Bishop 
(if they have one,) and while they practice and in- 
culcate a due respect, will not be guilty themselves 
of any servility or become the instruments of any 


ambitious Bishop to prostrate the just rights of the 
laity, or elevate unduly the Episcopal office. 

These are sound views, and deserve to be 
thoroughly ‘considered by all the religious de- 
nominations of the country. ‘They are not the 
offspring of an ultra radicalism, but of that true 
spirit of republican freedom, which is cherished 
by the Word of God, the glorious Constitution 
from which we gather the purest views of hu- 
man rights, as well in the Church as in the State. 
That great charter teaches us that if the rights 
of the ministry are jure divino, no less so are 
the rights of the brethren. In the first Chris- 
tian council these last are acknowledged as _par- 
takers in the government of the Church of God, 
and in circumstances which prove ‘that they are 
equal and of co-ordinate authority. ‘The de- 
nomination of Christians which does not, in 
some greater or less degree, act upon this fun- 
damental principle, cannot hope to maintain it- 
self before the spirit of freedom, which requires 
that the subjects of government should have a 
voice in the appointment of their governors, and 
a certain degree of control over their acts. 

Whatever difficulties there may be in adjust- 
ing the boundary lines between the ruler and 
the ruled, or in defining the mode and degree in 
which the popular principle shall be admitted in 
any constitution, nothing can be clearer than 
that the principle must be recognized hy Chureh 
and State. ‘Mie question is, how is it recog- 
nized by that constitution which claims for it- 
self an absolute Divine appointment—which 
sees in its spiritual governors, functionaries who 
derive their personal authority, not in any sense 
‘‘by the appoiutment, negociation or consent’’ 
of the people, (see my opponent’s essay vii ;) 
which acknowledges the Prelate’s right to ordain 
with or without the consent of his clergy or his 
flock whomsoever he pleases, subject only to an 
impeachment, which can be tried only by his 
brother Prelates, his peers ? . 

We pass by all the other developments of 
High-Church prerogative, which may be charg- 
ed with being inimical to the rights of the peo- 
ple, and submit itto the candid whether this 
power of raising upa ministry, according to 
the judgment of one single man, and hashed 
only by remote restrictions not easily enforced, 
is not at the root of the evils which now threat- 
en the Episcopal denomination. ‘Taken in con- 
nection with the peculiar and mysterious en- 
dowments which are imagined to be conferred 
by him on those whom he ordains, it cannot be 
doubted that there must always be a powerful 
sympathy between the ordainer and ordained, 
and that their influence will be, virtually, his in- 
fluence. ‘They will sympathize with him and 
support him in the exercise of prerogative. Of 


times. This is a greatpower to put intothe hands 
of a single individual. It is, im fact, the power 
of saying who shall mould the character of the 
community. We have only to add to it the 
power claimed and we believe exercised by the 
Romanist Prelates, of locating the clergy whom 
they ordain, and we then shall havea full de- 
velopment of the theory which gives the gov- 
ernment of the Church into the hands of the| 
priesthood. ‘Power and prerogative in the 
Church’’—says the Protestant Prelate of New 
York on a late ,occasion—** came from Christ 
to the first order in the ministry, thence to the 
lower orders and to the brethren or laity of the 
Church. As the last gave no power or prero- 
gative, itis difficult to conceive how they can de- 
mand responsibility to them asaright.”” ‘This 
is the theory in afew words. Upon this theory, 
whatever distribution of * powers’’ may take 
place, depends really upon the concession of 
‘the first order” to whom all power and ‘* prero- 
gative’’ belong as a gift from Christ. — 


This theory will not bear the test of republi- 
can principles. lis counterpart in the state is 
an absolute monarchy, in which all the subordi- 


head. As yet there is but one denomination of 
Christians, in which this theory has been fully 
carried out, and in which the Prelate not only 
claims to ordain and locate his priests without 
the consent of the people, but requires that the 
title of all Church property shall be vested in 
himself. We have yet to see how long a sys- 
tem like this, brought from the old world where 
Church and State are alike anti-popular, will be 
endured in the new world, 

We hold the true theory of Church govern- 
ment to be this. The whole powers of govern- 
ment were given by Christ to ‘the Church,’’ 
the ecclesia. ‘I’o this Church is given the ad- 
ministration of the laws of Christ, and among 
those laws, that which requires the appointment 
of office-bearers with defined duties. In the 
raising up of these office-bearers, they have an 
indefeasible right to pronounce upon their qual- 
ifications, and to say whether they shall or shall 
not be invested with ministerial functions. ‘The 
office itselt is derived from Christ, its qualifica- 
uons and powers come from Him, but it is pri- 
marily left to the Church, embracing both minis- 


ters previously in office and the members, to de-|_ 


cide who shall exercise among them those quali- 
fications and powers, 

We are not now considering the comparative 
excellency of the Presbyterian or Congregation- 
al mode of introducing the popular element in 


the investiture of the ministry, but we cannot re- 


frain from saying here that the former as dis. 
linetly recognizes the popular element in the ap- 


pointment of the ministry, as the latter ; the only 


difference being that in the former case the ¢¢- 
clesia or Church does that. by representatives 
chosen by themselves, fer this very purpose! 
among 
whole body of the Church chooses to do direct- 
ly. In either case it is nof true that the ministry 
alone appoints or invests the ministry, although 
the laying on of hands is ordinarily confined to 
them. . They cannot, however, lay on’ hands 
without or against the consent of * the Charch.”’ 
The call of ++ the Church” is necessary to minis- 
terial investiture. | the 

‘This. is asystem which is safe and efficient 
for every good end, upon the supposition that 
‘*the Church” has not become rotten to the 
core. Itis safe, upon the same principle as 
republican institutions which acknowledge the 
‘* people’’ as the source of administrative power 
are safe. Any form of government is liable to 
evils, but no one. in this land will question the 
assertion that the safest government, upon the 
whole, is that self government in which the gov- 
erned voluntarily submit themselves toa consti- 
tution, and commit the carrying out of the de- 
fined purposes of that constitution to agents cho- 
sen and removable by themselves. In propor- 
tion to the virtue and good sense of sich a com- 
munity will be the likelihood that its office- 
bearers will be intelligent and virtuons, and that 
a proper harmofty will be preserved between the 
governors and the governed. All experience has 
proved that the * happy accident”—as the Rus- 
sian Alexander properly called it—of a good des- 
pot, is not so likely to happen as to make us 
willing to trust to it. Republicanism has its 
evils and dangers, but not so great as those which 
have encircled the absolute monarchies for which 
jure divino theologians of two centuries ago 
claimed the passive obedience of the people.— 
There are few Americans we presume, who are 
not prepared to agree with the humorous remark 
of the Rev, Sydney Smith, who, when threaten- 
ed with the consequences of the popular princi- 
ples which he desired to see introduced into the 
Church of which he is a ministet, replied : ** Be 
it so: I am quite ready to be swept away when 
the time comes. Every body has his favourite 
death ; some delightin apoplexy and others pre- 
fer marasmus. | would infinitely rather be crush- 
ed by democrats, than, under the plea of the 
public good, be mildly and blandiy absorbed by 
Bishops.”’ It is possible to shun either of these 
extremes, by adopting a form of government in 
the Church which, like the admirable represen- 
tative constitution of our State, makes a just dis- 
tribution of power, and provides in equal check 
to the despotism of the few, and the more fickle 
despotism of the many. a 

I will here close my remarks upon the tenden- 
cies of the High-church, Pusey ite dogmas, which 
have of late so offensively obtruded themselves 
before the public, in the pulpit not only, but in 
the press and at the social board, My object 
has been gained, if, as I believe, 1 have succeed- 
ed in contributing my share toward the exposute 
of the system, as such. It is yetto be seen how 
far its various developments will be tolerated by 
public opinion. It is at war with the word of 
God, and a rational freedom. It is essentially 
intolerant, and has proved itself to be so, when- 
ever it has had the power. If, | ke other eccle- 
siastical forms, it has suffered, it has never 
yet suffered in behalf of popularrights. When 
fully developed, it has made slives of its sub- 
jects, with rare exceptions. ltis the foe of the 
highest prerogative of the huma mind, the right 
of private judgment. Let the people of Ameri- 


ca beware of anv svstem whieh claims the richt 
to rule their consciences through the medium o 


officers in whose appointment they have no 
choice, more especially when those officers 
claim to be the exclusive agents of Heaven, and 
supernaturally endowed with the power of per- 
forming soul-saving rites. It has been truly said 
that these supernatural endowments form the in- 
itial of spiritual despotism; and in sptritual 
despotism we find the germ of that giant power 
which ultimately claimed to control the bodies 
as well as the souls of men, set its foot upon the 
necks of Kings, and laid its deadly ban upon the 
empires of the earth whensoever it was so pleas- 
ed. ‘I'he most terrific form of absolutism which 
the world has ever seen, was that of a priesthood 
which, claiming to be the representative of 
Christ, built its power upon the promise ** Lo, I 
am with you.” Georce Ports. 


— 


THE CHEVALIER OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR 
AND THE BIBLE. 


On a Sabbath in the summer of 1835, while 
attending the French Protestant Chapel in the 
city of Paris, which with my family [ was in 
the habit of frequenting when not occupied in 
preaching. a gentleman and his wife came in, 
and took seats immediately before me. My at- 
tention was soon called to the appearance and 
conduct of these persons. ‘They acted at first, 
like those who had not been in the habit of at- 
tending a place of public worship. Every thing 
seemed strange to them. But when the service 
commenced, I remarked that they listened with 
deep attention. During the sermon, as well as 
the sweet hymns which were used on this oc- 
casion, tears in abundance rolled down their 
cheeks. ‘I'he text was, “I have set the Lord 
always before me.’’ The minister was the ex- 
cellent pastor, Audebez, one of the best French 
preachers in Paris. Sabbath after Sabbath, they 
came to the chapel, until they could no longer 
forbear to speak to Mr. Audebez, and ask him 
to visit them. He went, and they told him the 
following history of their lives. 

Having a little property, they had lived with 
great simplicity in a retired part of the city, de- 
voting much of their time to reading, and seek. 
ing such amusements as that great capital so 
abundantly furnishes to prevent men from think- 
ing of their immortal interests. Year after year 
thus passed away. They frequented'no church, 
for their minds were imbued with the infidelity 
which prevails among so many of their coun- 
trymen. 

One day, the Chevalier, as he passed through 
a street, saw acolporteur selling Bibles. In- 
quiring the price, he was struck with its being 
so inconsiderable, He resolved to purchase one. 
Carrying it home, he told his wife what he had 
done. ** Why did you buy it ?” said she. ** Are 
you not aware that no one in France bélieves 
the Bible, especially in respectable circles ?”’ 
‘That is true,”’ said he, as it was so 
cheap,.I thouglit I would buy it asa piece of 
antiquity, comme piece d’ antiguilé,”” as he 
expressed it. With this explanation his wife 
was satisfied, and they sat down to its perusal. 
On their progress through the first part of it 
they were greatly amused with the old stories 
which they found. But while reading the book 


of Psalms, they became awakened to a deep} 


sense of their sins; and then they began to read 
with earnestness. ‘They read it through and 
through—they prayed to God to have mercy 
upon them. Month after month rolled away. 
At length they found peace in believing, and im- 
mediately commenced the worship of God in 
their family, for they were wholly ignorant of 
the religious world. | 

As soon as they had found Christ, they re- 
garded it as their duty to inquire whether there 


were any in Paris who knew any ing of this) 


wonderful religion which they had, found in their 
Bible. For this purpose they. went to a Roman 


others, which in. the latter case the}: 


Catholic church in their neighbourhood. It was 
High Mass. ‘They tarried tll the service was 


| 


all. 


‘die. 


about half concluded, when the wife said to beg 
husband, * let us go home; these people do no 
know. the Great God of our Bible.” ‘They 
went home, and for months seemed to have} 
given up all expectation of finding any one who 
was acquainted with this religion. desct 

At length the woman having occasion to enter 
ashop to Luy some article, endeavoured to per- 
snade the person who kept it to purchase a Bi- 
ble. * On suid she, * the Bible is a beauiti- 
ful thing, la Bible est une belle chose.” ‘As'she 
said this, a pious lady came in and added, *+ Yes, 
the Bible is a beautiful thing: but the preach- 
ing of the Gospel is another beautiful thing.” 
can readily believe said the wife of 
Chevalier, ** but where’'can one find it in Pa-}| 
ris?’ **Oh,”’ said the other, ** if you will go} 
to such a street,’’ giving the name, ‘and to 
such a number, and ascend to the third story, 
you will there find a chapel, and may hear the 
preaching of the Gospel.”” ‘They went the fol- 
lowing Sabbath, and there I met them under the 
circumstances just related. 

How strikingly does this narrative illustrate 
the utility and importance of distributing the 
Scriptures! Here we find a family made ac- 
quainted whe the great salvation by the peru- 
sal of the Bible. 1 have known an instance, : 


which one New Testament was the means un 
der the divine blessing of. she*conversion of fiv 
individuals in a village in the eassern part o 
France. Who then that lgves God’s word, 
would not do all in his power, to place it in the 
possession of the millions who are destitute of}: 
it, in France, and other Roman Catholic coua- 
tries. 

And what a convincing proof of the sufficien- 
cy of the Sacred Scriptures to enlighten, con- 
vert, and sanctify the Leared of men, when at- 
tentively read! Here we have an instance in). 
which the reading of God’s word without the 
aid of notes, comments, or % traditions of men,” 
brought two souls to a clear knowledge of eter- 
nal life, and instructed them in the duties of a 
Christian family. What an illustration of the 
truth of the Psalmist—** The entrance of thy 
word giveth light, it giveth understanding to the 
simple.” —Rev. R. Baird, in Chr. Fam. Mag. 


— 


FAMILY PRAYER. 

There is not on earth a scene more interest-|- 
ing than a family thus bending before the God 
of heaven ;—a collection of dependent beings, 
with tender feelings, with lively sympathies, 
with common hopes, fears, joys, blending their] 
bliss and their woes together, and presenting 
them all to the King of kings, and the Great 
Father of all the families of mankind. There is 
not on earth a man more to be venerated, or 
that will be more venerated, than the father who 
thus ministers at the family altar. No other 
man, like that father, so reaches all the sources 
of human action, or so gently controls the 
powers, yielding in their first years, and follow- 
ing the direction of his moulding hand, that are 
soon to control all that is tender and sacred in 
the interests of the church and state.. No So- 
lon or Lycurgus is laying the foundation of 
codes of laws so deep, or taking so fast a hold 
on all that is to affect the present or future des- 
tiny of man. We love, therefore, to look at 
such venerable locks, and to contemplate these 
ministers of God which stand between the ri- 
sing generation—feeble, helpless, and exposed 
to a thousand perils—and the Eternal Parent of 
‘They stand between the past and the com- 
ing age—remnanis of the one, and lights to the 
other; binding the past with that which is to 
come}; living lights of experience to guide the 
footsteps of the ignorant and erring; to illumi- 


blessings by counsel and prayer, and then to 
And if the earth contains, amid its deso- 
lations, one spot of green on which the eye of 
God reposes with pleasure, it is the collected 
group, with the eye of the father raised to heav- 
en, and the voice of faith and prayer commend- 
ing the little worshippers to the protecting care 
of flim who never slumbers nor sleeps. 

The inimitable language of Burns, on this 
subject, is not fiction. Iu hundreds of families 
you might witness all that is pure and sublime 
in the scene contemplated by the Scottish bard: 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim; 

Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name: 

Or noble Elgin bears the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 

Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heart-felt rapture raise ; 

Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 

How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard. did groaning he 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire ; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah's wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 
Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 

How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 

' Had not on earth whereon to lay his head ; 

How his first followers and servants sped ; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 
How he who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Babylon’s doom pronounced by heaven's 

command, 


Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal King, — 
The saint, the father, and the Ausband prays; 
Hope “ springs exulting on triumphant wing,” 
That thus they all shall meet in future days; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, — 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear ; 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 
CAUTION. | 
It is only a few days since, a gentleman of 
unquestionable veracity stated the following facts 
to the writer. He said, he was acquainted with 
two families, who sent their daughters to a Ro- 
man Catholic seminary. ‘The fathers of these 
families are highly respectable, and officers in 
Protestant churches. ‘Their daughters comple- 
ted their course of instruction at the seminary, 
and returned to their father’s house. ‘The pa- 
rents anticipated a great increase of pleasure, in 
the improvement of the minds and manners of 
their beloved daughters. You may judge of 
their amazement and horror, when these daugh- 
ters told them they had united with the Roman 
‘Catholic church. Up to that hour, the parents 
thought that all was right. ‘The crisis had pas- 
sed, while the parents, unconscious of danger, 
were anticipating brighter days in the increased) 
pleasure of social intercourse, which cultivation 
and refinement would impart. Now the awlal 
reality of apostasy flashes upon them, withering 
all their hopes, as lightning withers the green 
and beautiful trees. ‘The reader may imagine 
the heartfelt grief of those parents when the hour 
of family worship arrived, ‘Then was present- 
ed a scene of anguish caused by the strange, the 
unnatyral conduct of these children, that we shall 
not attempt to cescribe, ‘These daughters refused 
to hear their father’s voice in prayer, because 
they said it was not right to hear heretics pray! 
‘These are not the only cases of the kind.— 
They are adduced as specimens. ‘They show 
us clearly as sunbeams, that the teachers in 
these seminaries have exerted a powerful sated 


ing, on the state of the Jews, having been con- 


brief also was prepared, containing the heads of 
_ subjects to be discussed in the. pulpit or by the 


ence to unsettle the religious principles of thei 
pupils, and to persuade them to enter the Rom 
Catholic church. 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 


ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY: FOR EVANGELIZING THE JEWS. 
In the year of our Lord, 1813, a conversation 

was had in a private apartment of Columbia 

College, New York, between a venerable Pro- 

fessor of that Institution and a minister ‘of the 

gospel of this city, on extending the kingdom of 

Christ in our world, In the course of that eon- 

versation, their attention was called and fixed, 

with more than ordinary interest, on the present 
situation and future prospects of the progeny of 
the house of Abraham. ‘The imprecation utter- 
ed by them when urging the crucifixion of our 

Saviour—the fearful destruction of Jerusalem 

that followed—their dispersion atnong the na- 

tions—their sufferings in accordance with the 
prediction of their inspired Legislator, and other 

Prophets, thus exhibiting a true counterpart of 

the vision seen at Horeb, of a bush on fire yet 

not consumed—the singular manner in which 
they have hitherto been kept separate from other 
nations, and so as by the very features of their 
countenance to be generally distinguished from 
them—the length of time that has elapsed since 
their dispersion—their having Jost that key of 
knowledge ‘which only can dafock the mysteries 
of their own symbolical and verbal prophecies— 
isipexpesiation of a conquering Messiah, and 
hima mere man, in oppositiun to the description 
given of him in‘ the ‘nigth of Isaiah, and many 
other Scriptures—the disraption and cessation 
of their ancient institutions of the priestliood 
and of sacrifices—the loss of later genealogical 
records, connected as a consequence with pre- 
sent ignorance even of the tribe from which they 
are descended—these, with other strongly mark- 
ed peculiarities in their history, led to the in- 
evitable conclusion that they are an indestructi- 
ble moral monument, reared and preserved by 
the power of God among so many nations, to at- 
test the truth of Prophecy and fulfilment of the 

Scriptures—these, and things like these, being 

discussed and dwelt upon, were calculated to 

excite a degree of interest which became intense] 

——and having taken into consideration the nature 

of our free institutions, and the benevolent dis- 

position of American Christians towards this 
wonderful people, they concluded to present 
their views to the Consistory of the Collegiate 

Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of this city 

of which they were. members, and to inquire 

whether any, and if any, what measures sbould 
be taken to meliorate the condition of the Jews. 

This communication was made, December 
2d, 1813, and being duly considered, it was 

Resolved, That this objeet is worthy, in the 
opinion of the Consistory, of the attention of the 
Church; and that it be recommended to the Rev. 
Classis of New York to take the subject into 
their serious consideration, and by the appoint- 
ment of monthly Lectures, or in such other mode 
as to them may seem meet, endeavour to pro- 
mote the conversion of the Jews, provided the 
measure appears to be proper, seasonable, or in 
any degree attainable.” 

At an ordinary meeting of the Classis of New 
York, held in the city of New York, October 
13th, 1814, the following Minute was entered 
on their records, viz.: Lf 

** The resolution of the Consistory of New 
York, brought forward at the last ordinary meet- 


sidered, 

_ “ Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
inquire whether any, and if any what extra 
means can be adopted by Classis to effect the 
great object contemplated in that resolution, and 
that said committee be empowered to devise and 
mature a plan on that subject, to be laid before 


| 


approbation.”’ 

The committee was accordingly appointed, 
and attempted without delay to ascertain—the 
number of Jews then residing in this city; the 
disposition manifested by them toward their own 
religious institutions, and towards Christians ; 
whether they were willing to receive religious’ 
instruction ; the best method of communicating 
such instruction ; and what were the first steps 
taken for the conversion of the Jews by the So- 
ciety instituted for that purpose in London. | 

. When they had obtained all the information 
they could procure on these points, a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a report to be laid 
before Classis. which from a variety of uncon- 
trolable causes was not presented until the 18th 
of September, 1816. 

The Report submitted to the general commit- 
tee, and which embraced several plans for the} 
conversion of the Jews, was approved and or- 
dered to be laid before Classis at their next ordi- 
nary meeting, which was accordingly done; and 
the same having been received, and entered upon 
the minutes of Classis, it was resolved to adopt 
the first plan proposed in that Report, the sub- 
stance of which was, to attempt the conversion 
of the Jews, by instituting a Society for ‘that 
purpose, embracing the whole evangel icalinter- 
est of this city. ‘The committee of Classis was 
then enlarged, and directed to use their influence 
without delay, for carrying that plan into effect. 

In pursuance of public notice, a meeting of 
various religious denominations was held in Gar- 
den street, New York, Nov. 6th, 1816, for the 
purpose of considering the expediency of form- 
ing a Society for Evangelizing the Jews. At 
this meeting it was unanimously | | 

Resolved, That it is expedient to form a So- 
ciety for that end ; 

And a committee was appointed to draft a 
Constitution, and an address to the public. 

At a subsequent meeting, held Dec. 30th, 
1816, the Society was regularly organized and 
its adopted constitution and address ordered to} 
be published. : 

The names and places of residence of many o. 
the Jews of this city were then ascertained. A 


press. 
"The Rev. Mr. Frey, of the house of Israel,| 
who had previously been employed in the ser- 


vice of an Association for the conversion of the} 


Jews, in London, was now engaged by this So- 
ciety, and not only delivered popular discourses 


in the city of New York to crowded audiences, 
but went forth also as their accredited Agent,| 
and visited, preached, and organized Institutions} 
in our own and neighbouring States and cities.| 
The Society itself was, after some time, remo- 
deled, enlarged, and acquired no small degree 
of public favour and confidence. | 

An Act of Incorporation was asked for, and 
obtained from the Legislature of this State. A 
plan of Colonization adopted ; Jands purchas- 
ed to be the permanent abode of Jewish set- 
tlers on that plan, and a special Agent sent to 
Europe to prepare the way for its consumma- 
tion. 

We cannot here speak of the difficulties which 
then tried the faith of the friends of the Institu- 
tion. Suffice it to say, that they occurred in 
such forms, and with such frequency, as) to 
damp, at least for a time, the too sanguine, if not 
impatient spirit of warm and faithful friends, in- 
deed, yet caleulating, from the goodness of their 
cause, On immediate and signal success, Suc. 
cess of this description the Society could not 
command ; nor was it indeed, in sober calcula- 
tion, to be expected. If immediate and brilliant 
success in any cause is a proof that God favours 


it, and the failure of such success, an inyariable, 


Church History—with the particular history of 
missions, or who have marked the ordinary pro- 
t is evident that the. surviyi mbers of 
this Institution did, not so had long 
since ceased to exist. Its, continuance afier so 
many dark clouds had passed over. it, would 
rather seem. to indicate that, it may. still, ‘be. an 
instrument in’ the hand of God of doing good 
the cause of Israel’s restoration... 
I must not, however, proiract the. exerci 
of me day, either by dwelling in geteld 
has been urged in favour of this Institution an 
former, occasions, or by gnti¢ipating whet may 
now be presented. 1] will therefore only ask, 
whether all has been done, that can be. done for 
this interesting people? .Have they indeed so 
shut their eyes, and hardened their hearts as to 
be morally invincible? And. is. the. yeil.af the 
covering of their face too strong to be rent? Are 
we prepared to say that the life-giving, soul-pen- 
etrating power of the Gospel, thotigh it be the 
power of God unto salvation, cannot: reach 
them—and has it never reached them since 
crucifixion of our Lord? Are we sure thatit 
will be of no avail to present or represent truth 
to them, when it comes with such ‘altestations 
in the overpowering majesty of the cross? . 
When approaching them in the spirit of the 
Gospel, we preach Christ crucified, the exact 
antitype of their symbols, ‘and ‘the*ene only ten- 
tre of their prophecies, must they con- 
viaced that.in so doing we ‘have, and can .haye 
no interest to subserve but that of 4. ; and 
that no unkindness towards them, on our part, 
can possibly be intended ? oe vont 
Can any of our fellow Christians suppose far 
a moment that we are acting resumptuougly in 
this matter? Let them* read again, and once 
more ponder on the broad commission, “ Go, 
preach my gospel to every creature.” Is the 
Jew excluded from that commission? | 
Does not God work by means? Letthed 
of Pentecost answer that question, with all sub- 
sequent conversions of the house of Israel down 
to the presentday. Yes, God works by mebns. 
His strength is made perfect. in our weakness ; 
and he not unfrequently accomplishes objects 
by means, and gives a turn to affairs i stasons 
of discouragement, such as no human: foresight 
could have predicted, and no mere human pow- 
er could have achieved. Now if these things 
be so, and we are acting both under command 
and promise of the highest authority; let us still 
display a banner because of truth, and thatin 
full assurance that Israel must and will even- 
tually be restored. 3 
New York, May 7th, 1844. 


— 


PROFITABLE PREACHING. 


The late Rev. Dr. Harris, of Dunbarton, New 
Hampshire, whose praise is in, the churches of. 
that State, was settled in Dunbarton in August, 
1789, over achurch gathered one month pre- 
viously, consisting of twelve members, all males. 
His ministry with that church continued more 
than forty years, during which. time the place 
was visited with repeated and extensive revi- 
vals, by which the church was greatly enlarged 
and-strengthened. | 

A short time before his death he penned the 
following retrospect of his method of preaching, 
and of his feelings in view of it. We copy from 
the Congregational Journat. anne 

‘¢In my late sickness, though very disiressing 
for eight. or ten weeks, yet I had no choice be- 
tween life and death: this [ chose to leave with 
God to decide ; and I could rejoice and did fe- 
joice, that infinite wisdom me goodness would 
do all for the best; ahd my greatest desire is, 
io the glory of God, and in doing good to 
man. 

And now, standing on the borders of eternity, 
I find that I have arrived ‘at old age, and gray 
hairs, and many infirmities, much sooner than 
I had expected. * Truly few and evil have the 
days of my life been. ‘Though 1 am sensible 
that God has seen much heart wickedness and 
coming short of duty in me, yet I am not aware 
that since I professed religion, men have accused 
me of any immoralities, or charged me with de- 
linquencies in ministerial or Christian duties ; 
yet I do not by any means, extend charity so far 
towards myself; I know that I havea great ac- 
count to settle with God, which nothing can can- 
cel but the blood of Christ. , 

There is no part of my life and conduct upon 
which I can look back with greater approbation 
and peace of mind, than my manner of preach- 
ing the word, and the pains I have taken to sup- 
port the discipline of Christ’s Church, though it 
has cost me much labour and toil, and | have 
passed through evil repart as well as good re- 
port in defending the truth. For along time I 
had to bear the reproach of bringing in new and 
strange doctrines ; of being a hard, severe, and 
unfeeling preacher, whose doctrines and. man- 
ner of preaching were calculated to dividé the 
people, to set the father against the son and the 
son against the father, to break up the church 
and throw society into disorder, And why !— 
Because I preached that God is unchangeably 
the same for ever; that he isa holy sovereign, 
and works all things according to his own most 
holy, just, and good will, and that it is man’s 
duty to submit to that will in all things—instead 
of doing which man has resisted that will, and 
violated God’s law, and thus become the ene- 
my of his Maker. For this God pronounced his 
curse upon him, binding him over to everlast- 


| ing punishment; under this curse, all the hu- 


man race must have suffered the vengeance of 
eternal fire, had not Ged in his own sovereign 

grace provided a way of escape ; he so loved the 
world that he gave his own Son to die that sin- 
ners might live; still none can be saved, but 

those who repent and forsake their sins; who 

believe in Christ, and become holy ; faith,: re- 

pentanee, a new heart and true love, are all, the 
sovereign gift.of God; he hath mercy on whom 
he will have mercy, and whom he willhe har- 
deneth. 1 preached all thé doctrines’ of strict 
Calvinism ; and truly this. was new doetrine and 
strange preaching in these parts at that day, for 
when I began to preach in this town the whole 
region was given up to Arminianism, both min- 
isters and churches embracing that system with 
but few exceptions ; of course in whatever direc- 
tion I went, | met with opposition. ‘The new 
minister brought new and strange things to their 
ears, which they were not willing to’ endare.— 
ButI found it necessary and believed.it to. be my 
indispensable duty, to dwell much on the dac- 
trines of grace, wherever I went; and it was of- 
ten thrown out against me, that I always preach- 
ed on doctrines, and the hardest doctrines too ; 
such as would raise the opposition of the human 
heart, and turn the feelings of unreconciled men 
againstthe preacher. I very well knew then as 
‘ministers do now, that I was not taking the way 
to be popular ; but I believed it to be the, right 
way to do good, to gain the approbation of God 
‘and save the souls of men. I believed it the 
only way to make men acquainted with the true 
character of God, with thé’nature’ and ‘require- 


ments of God’s holy law,-the condition of man — 


before and after the fall, and the way in which 
sinners can be saved through the atonement of 


Christ: 


| am-now entirely satisfied that the course I 
pursued was correct ;, the course which God will 
approve ; the course which promoted sound doc- 


sign of His disapprobation, then the great object! 


of this Institution should long since have been 


trine in this and neighbouring churches, and led 
to the conversion of many souls; finally’ it has 


abandoned as impracticable. But who, from fixed the ‘churches in this region: firmly on the 


such premises, will venture on such an. infer-|, doctrines.of Christ and his Snpnilen 
ence? None, surely, who are acquainted with} of regretting that I have preached these 


Instead 
doctrines 


cises 
what . 


upon which the regeneration and sanctification 
of the souls of men depend. 
| Let it ‘be admitted, we say, that they alone ; 
have the commission of Christ, by Apostolical 
suceession threngh an ‘unbroken line of ordain- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
F 
| 
| 
| 
4 | | 
| 
| 
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so much, I am glad, and rejoice. with. exe 
joy. There is no part of my life ia resp 
which I can look forgyaril to the Joveme 
greater composare, than that whi 


of my ability, the great and glorious doctrines 0 
sovereign grace, as understood by the fathers o 


New England... | think if the ministers of 


the present day would preach more like the min- 
isters of fifty and a hundred years ago, they 
would be much more likely to do good, and save 
‘thé ‘souls of men, “|The ‘histotical, biographical, 
thetorical, and ego- 
tistical preaching, hear in 


‘thése latter willdo but litle’ to feed the 
edule of ‘the saints, and much less' to con- 
‘Widt the hatd of poor, dying ‘sinnets’s 


‘therefore 'T leave’ 
such anv 


profital 


h Spent 
in preaching plainly and pungently, to the i 
flor 


mode 
SSBYTERIAN| 


THE PRESBYTERLAN. 


that the scheme of church building, is a most 
proper business for the Church, and that untila 
new zeal is awakened on this subject, and a 
united and systematic effort is made to sup 
the destitute partsof our country with comforta- 
ble houses of worship, we must fail to fulfil our 
Christian obligations | 

I would not wish to disparage the excellent 
speeches of other ‘brethren, but [ must distin- 
guish that of Dr. W.'S. Potts, of St, Louis, as 
well conceived, well delivered, and highly effec- 
tive.. His views were practical, and he made 
it to ‘appear that unless some system is pursued 


‘in providing houses for worship for the new 


neighbourhoods of our. widely extending coun- 
try, our Church must recede or stand station- 
ary, while othe? denominations will ride over 


Dollars 
Dollars and 


teinjadvance: 


coe six months, or Two} 


3 


Meerine or rue Genera Asseusry.—T he! 


General ‘Assembly of ‘the Presbyterian Church 


in ihe United States, convened in the fitst Pres-| 


‘byterian church in the city of ‘Louisville, Ken. 
‘tucky,; of Thursday, the 16th instant. The 
Editor of this paper being in, attendance on the 
General Assembly, we lay, before our, readers 
the following letters from him, giving an ac- 
‘count of the organization of the Assembly. 

“a Ta addition to the information contained in 
the letter:.of the Editor, we learn from other 
‘sources; that ‘the Elder question was made a 
‘teat’ question in the election of Moderator. 
‘The vote was as follows: for the Rev. George 
100; for the Rev. S. B. Wilson, 
Dr. ‘Jankin’s views on the Elder 
question, it is stated, are adverse to those advo- 


cated by Dr. R.J. Breckinridge on the floor of 


the Synod of Philadelphia, ‘and afterwards 
‘through the columns of the Presbyterian. 
Louisville, Ky May 16, 1844. 
Eorrortat General 
‘Assembly ofthe Presbyterian Church convened 
this day, in the 1st Presbyterian church, and 
was opened with a sermon by the Rev. Gardi- 
niet Spring, D. D., from Matthew xxviii. 20.— 
« Lo, I'am with you always even to the end of 
ithe world.” The sermon was in the best style 
of the preacher, and was at once able and elo- 
quent. He’considered the Author of the pro- 
mise, the persons to whom it was addressed, 
and its specific import, He touched skilfully 
on some of the existing controversies of the 
and particularly on the true. ministerial 
guiccession referred to in this commission, An 


‘analysis would convey but a faint impression of 


the style and effectiveness of this sermon, and 
therefore [ shall not attempt one. After the 

“sermon, the Assembly was organized, and one 

hundred and seventy commissioners were in at- 
tendance. The Rev. George Juakin, D.D. was 

‘elected Moderator, 

"The resigoation'of Rev. John M. Krebs, D. D. 
as Permanent Clerk of the Assembly, was ten- 


dered, but:the Assembly, fully aware of the va-} 


luable services of this able officer, résolved to 


defer the consideration of the resignation until] 


the next year, hoping that by that time it will 


sleeve, of Charleston, was appointed Permanent 
Clerk, pro tempore, and the Rev. Joseph M. 
‘Ogden was chosen Temporary-Clerk. No fur- 
ther business of importance was transacted on 
_the first day. 
‘The attendance of commissioners is likely to 
be full, and many persons from the surrounding 
country have crowded into Louisville, attracted 
_by the novelty of the meeting. The first 
church, in which the Assembly meet, is a large 
and beautiful structure, and was completely fill- 
ed at the opening sermon. My. impression of 
this ‘country is exceedingly favourable, and I 
‘was particularly struck with the beauty and 
fertility of Kentucky, in my passage over 


land. from Maysville to Louisville. The hospi-| 


tality of Kentuckians is proverbial, and the cha- 
_ Facter'is deserved if I may judge from the kind 
_ attentions [ have received from the inhabitants 
_ of Lexington and Louisville. 


_ Friday, May 17th.—The principal part of 
the morning of Friday was devoted to the read- 
ing and disposition of papers. The standing 
committees were announced by the Moderator. 
The Rev. George Lewis of the Free Church of 
Scotland was introduced to the Assembly, and 
a series Of resolutions were adopted expressive 
of the interest of the Assembly in the affairs of 

_ the Free Church, and of their cordial welcome 
of its respected delegate. Measures were also 
adopted to furnish a suitable opportunity for 


_Mr, Lewis to present before the Assembly the] 


claims of the Church which he represents, 

- Dr. Hoge chairman of the committee on 
‘Church Extension, appointed by the last Assem- 
_ bly, made a report, upon which an interesting 
discussion arose, which occupied the remain- 
ing portion of the morning session. Drs. 
_ Hoge, Rice, Spring, Brown, and Rev. Messrs. 
Smith and Hall participated in the discussion. 

The topic’which principally occupied the at- 
_ tention of the house was the propriety of the 
“Assembly engaging as a body in the erection 
| of houses of worship for destitute regions in our 
~ country. On the affirmative many of the 
" speakere were earnest, the necessities of the 
-case were strongly slated, the importance of 
the subject was urged, and the duty of the 
~ Church to engage promptly and cordially in 
_ the work was enforced. Someé of the speakers, 
: among whom were Dr, Spring and Mr. Spring, 
‘on the ‘contrary, insisted that while Church ex- 
‘tension in its spiritual bearing was the peculiar 
and sacred duty of the Church, the particular 
' duty of erecting houses of worship did not and 
“could not properly dévolve on the Assembly, 
and that it would be impracticable for them to 
- take any efficient measures for securing that ob- 
_ ject. They were of opinion that the present 
' was the only effectual mode, that is, to leave it 
to the people as their interest in religion was 
mwakened, and as the exigencies arose, to pro- 
these aceommodations for themselves, 


withdrawn, and Dr. Krebs will continue to 


us. Dr, Plumer also made a forcible speech 
with the same general views, and produced a de- 


cided impression, keeping the audience in good 
humour while he pleaded a serious chuse: 


‘Sapsatu Convention,—We would invite 
‘attention to’ the proceedings of the Central 


Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, inserted in 


‘our paper of to-day, in reference to the Penn- 
sylvavia State Sabbath Convention to be held 
on Thursday next, the 30th inst. We hope 
their example will ‘be followed by other church- 
es in. Philadelphia, and throughout the State, 
as it is all important that there be a respectable 
delegation to the Convention, from the churches, 
where the cities or towns in the State fail to 
appoint delegates. 


Forgiex.—We are in the receipt of our 
gular files of foreign journals by the Britannia, 


but find nothing of special. importance in them | 


to readers in this country. ‘The Scotch pepers 


| are as usual filled with the affairs of the Free 
Church of Scotland, which appears to be gain- 


ing great strength. Several of the new chureh- 


es have been opened, and considerable progress | 


is made in the completion of others, It is in- 
teresting to observe the liberality manifested by 
the people of the Free Church. At the open- 
ing of the new church at Dundee, (Rev. Mr. 
Lewis’) the collection amounted to upwards of 
one thousand dollars. The church is said to 
be an elegant and commodious building. The 
provincial towns, it is said, are outstripping the 
congregations of the metropolis, with their taste- 
ful churches and large collections. 
Five thousand pounds and upwards had al- 
ready been received in Scotland from the depu- 
tation in the United States. Dr. Cunningham 


was expected to arrive in Edinburgh from this 


country, on the 16th of May, in time to take 
part in the proceedings of the. General Assem- 


_bly of the Free Church. It will be recollected 


by our readers that he went passenger in the 
steamer of the Ist instant, from Boston. 

In a private letter written in this country, 
Dr. Cunningham refers to the well-merited ho- 
nours conferred by the College of New Jersey 
on Mr. Buchanan, and Mr. Dunlop. The Ed- 
inburgh Witness gives the following. extract 
from the letter :—“ The College of Princeton 


have conferred the desree of D.D. on Mr, 
ames Buchanan, and of LL.D. on Mr. Alex- 


ander Dunlop, This was not done at our sug- 
gestion, but was their own spontaneous act, 
proceeding upon a knowledge of their merits, 
and intended also as a mark of respect to the 
Free Church.” : 

' "The scheme of the Rev. Mr. McDonald to 
build five hundred school houses in connexion 
with the Free Church of Scotland, bids fair to 
be realized much sooner than was at first an- 
ticipated. 


Dr. Porrs: on* Eriscopacy.—On our first 
page will be found the concluding letter of the 
series by Dr. Potts, on Exclusive Episcopacy. 
The‘Editor of the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, in which paper the letters originally 
appeared, in reference to this discussion, says : 
“ Our readers will agree with us, we think, that 
the discussion has been carried on through- 
out with great ability, and we feel confident, 
notwithstanding the cavils of some presses, that 
it has had a good effect.” 


Protestant Episcorat Convention.—The 
annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church for the Diocese of Pennsylvania, com- 
menced its sessions on Tuesday afternoon, the 
21st inst., in St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. 
The'Convention was opened with the{usual pray- 
er, éc., by the Rev. 11. W. Onderdonk, Bishop 
of the Diocese, who also presides over the de- 


liberations of the Convention. 


Tue Nesror1ans.—The latest dates from 
the Nestorian country state that the scattered 
Nestorians were returning to their homes.— 
Those who were held as captives by the Kurds 
had been released. The Pacha of Mosul, the 


instigator of the attacks upon them, is dead.— 


His successor is said to be a mildtempered man, 
and will benefit and favour the Nestorians. 


| 


Booxs Wantrev.—We have been requested 
to lay before our readers an application from 
Knox College, Illinois, for a set of the Books 
published by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. The College was chartered by the 
state of Illinois in the year 1837. It is situated 
at Galesburg, Knox county, on what is called 
the Military Tract. There are now eighty 
young men in a course of education in this In- 
stitution, In the preparatory department, young 
men are prepared for teachers of select and 
common schools. A flourishing Female Semi- 
nary has also been established at this place, for 
the same purpose, viz. the training of females 
for teachers of schools. The proximity of these 


‘Institutions to that portion of the West where 


Romanism and Mormonism are concentrated 
and labouring to pre-occupy the public mind, 
renders it of great importance that their library 
should be furnished with a set of the Books of 
the Board of Publication, so that their influ- 


| | ence may be brought to bear on the minds of 
To the afternoon ‘this discussion was renewed} 


the youth who are training for teachers. The 


_ with considerable spirit, and the interest in it] College recently lost their entire library by fire, 


\geemed to increase, As: I do not pretend to 
speeches, my duties as Stated: Clerk of 
~ ‘the General Assembly preventing me from doing] 


and. is.-unable to purchase the books of the 
Board of Publication. Should any of our read- 


ers be disposed to aid in purchasing a set of the 


to the usefulness and importance of the abov 

Institutions to the cause of religion and science 

in - ge have been submitted to our in- 


ws 
Princeton TuEotocicaL Seminary.—The 
anoual examination of the students of the The- 
ological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, 
commenced on Wednesday, the 8th instant, 
and terminated on the 13th. 
The annual sermon before the Board of Di- 
rectors was preached on the evening of the 
13th by the Rev. Dr, Murray; the Rev. John C. 
Backus of Baltimore, who was appointed to this 
service, and his alternate, the Rev. Dr. Spring, 
of New York, being both absent, attending the 
General Assembly. 
‘The following is a list of the graduating 
class‘:—M. S, Culbertson, Pennsylvania ; Rich- 
ard V. Dodge, Illinois; Henry L. Doolittle, 
New York; Thomas Elcock, Pennsylvania ; 
George M. Giger, Maryland; M. B. Grier, Penn- 
sylvania; S.C. Hepburn, Pennsylvania ;- Daniel 
Johnson, North Carolina; James Knox, North 
Carolina; E, W, Larkin, New York; A. W. 


|Church. Marvel was an overmatch for the 


Loomis, New York ; 8. McNair, Pennsylvania ; 
N. G. Parker, Pennsylvania ;' Robert Steel, 
Pennsylvania; J. M, Sterling, Pennsylvania ; 
J. D. Wells, New Jersey. 


Death oF Dr. Nerrieron.—The Rev. 
Asahel Nettleton, D.D., Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at East Windsor, Connecticut, 
died at that place on Thursday morning last, 
16th inst. Dr. Nettleton was favourably and 
extensively known in the orthodox portion of 
the New England Congregational Church, as 
well as in the Presbyterian Church. His 
death will be lamented by a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances in both these de- 
nominations. He was the author or compiler 
of the Village Hymns. 


Bisuop Parker.—There is an exceedingly 
interesting notice of the celebrated Andrew 
Marvel, the contemporary and friend of Milton, 
in the Edinburgh Review and copied into the 
May number of the Eclectic Magazine, in which 
we have some account of his witty collisions 
with the noted Parker, Bishop of Oxford, a gen- 
tleman of high authority in the Episcopal 


Bishop and literally made him writhe under the 
lash of his powerful satire. His description of 
the Bishop’s selfimportance might, mutates mu- 
tandis, be adapted to,a certain dignitary nearer 
home. We copy a part of it. ‘When a man 
is once possessed with this fanatic kind of spirit, 
he imagines if a shoulder do but itch, that the 
world has galled it with leaning on it so long, 
and therefore he wisely shrugs to remove the 
globe to the other. If he chance but to sneeze, 
he salutes himself and very courteously prays 
that the foundation of the earth be not shaken. 
And even so the author of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity ever since he crept up to be but the 
weathercock of a steeple trembles and creaks 
at every puff of wind that blows him about, as if 


church of England were falline and the 
state tottered.” ‘The character of this same 


Parker by the Jesuit Father Edward Petre is an 
exact type of the present Oxford divines, as our 
readers will see from a quotation. He says, 
“ the Bishop of Oxford has not yet declared him- 
self openly ; the great obstacle is his wz/e, whom 
he cannot rid himself of, though | do not see how 
he can be further useful to us in the religion he 
is in, because he is suspected and of no esteem 
among the heretics of the English Church.— 
If he had believed my counsel which was to 
temporize some longer tume he would have done 
better.” The Jesuit’s counsel has force in our 
days, 


Tue Sprenpip Boox.—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, recently issued by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, in royal octavo, has been 
very favourably received by the public, From 
the numerous notices of the work by the press 
throughout the country, we select the follow- 
ing : 

From the Pennsylvanian of May 16.—The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, have just 
published an edition of ** The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress," which probably, taken altogether, is the 
most splendid volume ever issued from the Am- 
erican press—at least, we cannot bring to mind 
any other which in all respects is comparable to 
it. Itis in octavo form, bound in ‘Turkey mo- 
rocco, embellished with twenty-five illustrative 
admirably executed, while the paper 
and typography are equal to any thing of the 
kind which comes to us from the other side of 
the Atlantic. It has moreover the recommenda-, 
tion of being altogether American in its mechan- 
ical execution, and may be instanced with pride 
as aspecimen of the state of the arts in this 
country, in those branches which are necessary 
to the production of sucha volume. We under- 


| Sacred Literature. 


stand that the encouragement to an undertakin 
so elegant and costly, has been chiefly derived 
from the liberality of two individuals, enthusias- 
tic admirers of John Bunyan, who bore the ex- 
pense of stereotyping and of furnishing the em. 
bellishments, so that it is sold ata price greatly 
beneath that of any similar volume. ‘This edi- 
tion, too, is in other respects the best, being en- 
riched with notes by ‘I"homas Scott, and a life 
of the author by Josiah Conder. ‘Those who de- 
light in the writings of Bunyan, which attract 
both the child and the philosopher, and give 
pleasure to the religious mind and to that also 
which loves the excitement of fiction, will be in 
every respect highly gratified with the style in 
which this inimitable work is now presented. 


From the United States Gazette of May 17.) 
—The Presbyterian Board of Publication of 
Philadelphia have published, in an octavo form, 
this work. When we say that the best style of 
souvenir printing and decorations has been 
adopted for the work, we give some idea of the 
book ; but there seems to have been a desire to 
excel—to make this the book of the American 
press. And the numerous engravings, from the| 
first interview with the Evangelist, (every one, 
we suppose, understands all this,) to the recep-| 
tion into the Celestial city, are of the richest ex- 
ecution, and some of them may vie wiih the 
very best productions of the English burin. 
The printing is with large new type, and the 
paper is thick, firm, and white. ‘The vignettes 
are appropriate and delicate; and that the outer 
part might correspond in some degree with the 
interior, the binder has been allowed full scope 
in strength and beauty. bile 

Some very liberal persons, we believe, present- 
ed to the Society the plates of the work ; and 


|thus the liberal enterprise was provoked, and 


one good turn has really produced another. 


‘This volume would cost seven or eight dollers 


lif imported ; but it is now sold for four dollars, 


one who can afford it, will buy a copy of this 
edition; and any young man, who is disposed 
to show his faith and fealty where it has been 
ewe age will find this voJumé as good a token 
as he is likély to meet with. 

Of the merits of he work, we need not speak. 
It is one of the few in which, while reading, 
we never think of the author, but become ab- 
sorbed in the hero, who stands ‘80 much in bold 
relief, is so impersonated, that we think we 
know what he would say and do under any 
conceivable circumstances, suggested by his his- 
tory. No one thinks. of De Foe, on reading 
Robinson Crusoe ; no one thinks of Shakspeare, 
while contemplating the character of Hamlet; 
and Christian has, fot more than a century, been 
an ‘historical charaeter, of which we speak as 
we do of men, whose real descendants are about 
us. ‘The visionary ‘Tinker has conjured up spi- 
rits that seem more substantive than himself ; 
and we believe that there are hundreds who 
know all about the * Pilgrim” and his * Pro- 
gress,”’ who scarcely think of the man who cre- 
ated him. ‘That is true greatness, that is true 
fame, to rear one’s owN Monument, to stand con- 
cealed in person, but evidently visible and ae- 
knowledged in works, that live on from age to 
age in perennial freshness. ae 


From the New York Observer.—The most 
elegant edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress which 
we have ever seen, has ta been published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication. It is 
embellished with twenty-five engravings finish- 
ed in the highest style of the art, and the letter 
press, paper, and binding, &c., are superior to 
any thing which has been laid on our table this 
season. 

From the North American, May 22.—He is 
deemed heteredox in letters and morals who has 
not read ‘I'he Pilgrim’s Progress. 
four books which every one is supposed to have 
read, who has any pretension to mental enlight- 
enment. ‘There can hardly be a doubt what four 
books we mean ;—the Bible of course, and_ the 
great creations of Shakspeare, Bunyan, and De 
Foe. Of late years there have been published 
in this country or in England, splendid editions 
botn of Shakspeare’s plays and Robinson Cru- 
soe. But the Pilgrim’s Progress has appeared 
in becoming garb only within a fortnight. ‘To the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, aided by one or 
more liberal individuals, the public is indebted 
for the new edition. Itisa large octavo volume, 
elegantly illustrated with line engravings by seve- 
ral artists of the first standing. ‘The paper is 
thick, fine, and white, and the printing worthy of 
this material. In all respects the volume is one 
of the most beautiful issued from the American 
press. It appears to be the desire of the pub- 
lishers ratherto extend a knowledge of this most 
impressive ofall moral fictions, than to speculate 
upon its established popularity. We infer this 
from the very low price, contrasted with the 
finished style of the edition. ‘To place in a li- 
brary, or to alorn a centre-table, it is equally de- 
sirable, 


From the Philadelphia Christian Observer. — 
This is a most splendid and beautiful edition of 
Bunyan’s immortal work—the most popular reli- 
gious book in English Literature—which is 
read with absorbing interest by the child and 
the philosopher, by the experienced Christian 
and the admirer of fiction and poetry. It is ein- 
bellished with éwenty-five highly finished en- 
gravings, illusrating some of the most striking 
incidents in the journey of the Pilgrim to his ce- 
lestial abode. ‘I'he clearness and singular beau- 
ty of the typography, the richness and exquisite 
taste displayed or rather revealed in the engra- 
vings, and the splendid style in which itis bound 
and lettered, are surpassed by nothing which we 
have seen from the American press. It is through- 
out an Americin fabric, and in point of beauty 
and good taste, in its execution, it is superior to 
the English ediion. ‘The Board were encour- 
aged to engage in this costly work by the liber- 
ality of two individuals who defrayed the whole 
expense of stereotyping it and procuring its em- 
bellishmenis. They are thus enabled to furnish 
it ata price much less than that of other works, 
issued in this splendid style. ‘The price, we un- 
derstand, is four dollars per copy. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

BintiotHeca Sacra AND Review, conduet- 
ed by Professors Edwards and Park, of Andover, No. 
IT. for May, 1844, 

The present number of this highly respectable periodi- 
cal fully sustains its character for learned disquisition 
and valuable instruction. It contains seven articles: 
Presence of Christ in the Supper—Life of Aristotle— 
Early History of Monasticism—Theological Encyclo-| 
peedia and Methodvlogy—Greek and Roman Sacrifices—} 
Publications on Ecclesiastical History—Publications in 
All these articles display deep re- 
search, and convey instruction of the highest interest to 
the theologian and the general scholar. The Theologi- 
cal Review is published quarterly, at four dollars a year 
The Philadelphia agent for the work is J. W, Moore. 


Memoirs oF Eminent Curistian Femaces, with an Es- 
say on the Influence of Female Piety, by the Rev. 
James Gardner, A.M., M.D. Philadelphia, 1844: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 12mo. pp. 311. 

This is a valuable accession to this interesting branch 
of religious literature. The biographies are judiciously 
selected and abridged, and display a rich galaxy of fe- 
male excellence. ‘The characters here sketched are those 
of Mrs, Huntington, Judson, More, Graham, Ellis, Wil- 
son, Winslow, and Miss Smelt. ‘The introductory essay 
by Dr. Gardner is neat, sensible, and appropriate, just 
long enough to invite and reward perusal, 


Answers to “Questions without Answers,” by the 
Rev. Joseph T. Cooper, pastor of the 2d Associate Pres- 
byterian church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1844: W. 
S. Young. pp. 26. 8vo, These Answers are in reply to 
two hundred questions artfully framed, by A.C. Thomas, 
a Universalist preacher, to promote the cause of this 
flattering and destructive heresy, Mr. Cooper has ren- 
dered a guod service to the cause of truth, by exposing} 
the cunning craftiness of this able advocate of error, and 
exhibiting the truth in a clear and convincing light. The 
pamphlet deserves to be extensively circulated. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PREACHING VS. SINGING. 

Mr. Editor—T here is an excellent little book, 
published by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion, which I often wish was more frequently 
read, or more lilerally understood, by ministers 
of our Church. It contains many suggestions 
which may prove of benefit to all who give it an 
attentive perusal ; and it enjoins certain duties 
which are considered in a faint light by some 
who expound it. I allude to the “ Directory for 
the worship of God in the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America.” 

That book tells us, (what the Bible tells in 
equally strong language,) that ‘It is the duty 
of Christians to praise God, by singing psalms, 
or hymns, publicly, in the church ;” and that,} 
to secure this end, ** the whole congregation 
should be furnished with books, and ought to 
join in this part of worship.” And it asserts 
that ** ministers ought to be careful not to make 
their sermons so long as to interfere with or ex- 
clude the more important duties of prayer and 
praise; but preserve a just proportion between} 
the several parts of public worship.” |(Chapter 
iv. and vi.) 

Do ministers believe all this? Why, then, 
do they not so preach to their people? They 
tell us that it is our duty to pray to God, to read 
his word, and to hear it preached ; but do they 
tell us that it is our duty to sing? And that 
singing psalms or hymns is a ** more important 
duty’’ than listening to sermons? I do not re- 
member ever hearing a serm«n preached on the 
Sabbath, “on the duty of Christians to sing.’” 
They lead in prayer meetings, and exhort their 
people to attend them; but do they lead in 
singing meetings, or tell their congregations 
that they should attend the latter as ..... faith- 
fully and frequently as the former, beause praise 
is as “imp®rtant’”’ a duty as prayer? Why are 
ministers thas neglectful? Must we laymen in- 
struct the congregation in this * more important 
duty,” than preaching, or-suffer them to be i 


A 


public worship?” 


It is one of] ' 


one solitary spirit, when the breast of Luthe 


Do congregations believe all this? Why, 
then, is not sumething done by them to enable 
‘‘the whole congregation” to join (as they 
ooght Ao do) in’ this part of worship? Why-do 
they endeavour to secure for their pulpits the 
purest piety and the brightest talent that can be 
obtained ; and leave their choirs to be filled by 
any who choose to sit in them, without regard 
to their qualifications for such important duties ? 
How can they expect this elevated part of di- 
vine worship to prove aeceptable to the pure 
and holy God, when thus rendered ? 

It were easy to show why singing is ‘‘a more 
important duty”’ than listening to sermons ; but 
we desire to occupy as little space in your paper 
as possible; and, :as our object is to arouse min- 
isters and people to more consideration of this 
neglected part of worship, we will only refer, in 
conclusion to the unjust * proportion between 
the several parts of public worship.” 

In each service on the Sabbath, there are sung 
three psalms or hymnsof four or five verses, which 
require from ten to twenty minutes ; three pray- 
ers are made. occupying from fifteen to thirty 
minutes ; a chapter of the Bible is read and ex- 
pounded, taking from five to twenty minutes 
more; and a sermon is preached, which con- 
sumes from thirty to sixty minutes! Is this 
(what the Directory recommends) * preserving 
a just proportion between the several parts of 
And if singing is a ** more 
important’? duty than preaching, ought not (as 
the Directory also recommends) “ more time to 
be allowed for this excellent part of divine ser- 
vice than has been usual in most of oy mg 


es 7’? (Chap. iv.) | 


For the Presbyterian. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE SABBATH CONVENTION. 


A meeting of the Central Presbyterian Con- 
gregation of the city of Philadelphia was held 
in their Lecture Room on Monday evening the 
20th inst., in reference to.the State Sabbath 
Convention, to be held in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 30th inst. Matthew L. Bevan Esq. 
was called to the chair, and Mr. Edwin Booth 
was appointed Secretary. | 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the 
Rev. Mr. Powell. | 

The meeting was addressed by the Rev. Mr. 
Powell, and the Rev. Dr. John McDowell 

When it was resolved that this meeting will 
appoint delegates to attend the State Sabbath 
Convention at Harrisburg. 

The following gentlemen were appointed, viz: 
Matthew L. Bevan, Rev. Dr. John McDowell, 
John C. Capp, Joseph B. Mitchell, James 
Wray, Edwin Booth, Frederick V. Krug, 
James Field, Francis N. Buck, Stephen Col- 
well, Samuel Parker, Willard M. Rice, Josiah 
Randall, Esq., James Boyles, and George C. 
Napheys. | 

Resolved, ‘That the above delegates have 
power to fill any vacancies, and, if they see 
proper, to add to their numbers. | 

Resolved, ‘That the proceedings of this. meet- 
ing be published, ) 

Resolved, That this meeting adjourn to meet 
at the call of the delegates, after their re- 
turn from Harrisburg to hear their report, 

(Signed) 
Marruew L. Bevan, Chairman. 

Epwin Boorn, Secretary. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHALMERS’ SERMONS. 


As the editions of the various single series of 
sermons by Dr. Chalmers have become so scarce 
that a copy of them could not be found; it is 
truly a prize to obtain the whole that were for- 
merly issued, with all the other discourses not 
previously reprinted in this country, in a com- 
pact form and ata very low price. Mr. Carter 
has combined in two neat octavo volumes, all 
the sermons of the reverend preacher. ‘The first 
volume contains forty-four discourses, including 
the two sermolis delivered respecting the orgal- 
ization of the Free Church of Scotland, and others 
unknown to American readers, and in the seeond 
volume, the seventeen discourses on * the depravi- 
ty of human nature,”’ the eight addresses on the 
application of Christianity to common life, the 
filleen sermons preached in John’s Chapel, Glas- 
gow, the seven discourses on modern astronomy, 
with six occasional sermons, and the address on 
Bible Societies, and that to the inhabitants of 
Kilmany, all are combined. All persons of 
taste, who admire the purest theology in 
its highest oratorical embellishments will re- 
joice in adding those books to their literary trea- 
sures. One passage in the first volume, from 
sermon xxxi. **ON THE Respect DUE To ANTI- 
quiry,”’ is so admirably adapted to the present 
time, and is so suitable as a specimen of the su- 
perior eloquence of the great Scottish Thelogian, 
that L could not resist the inclination to transcribe 
it, that in the colums of the Presbyterian many 
may see il, who may not have access to the vo- 
lumes, or who may. be induced to procure the 
whole collection from this specimen. 
RerorMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TuryY.—* ‘I'he great service for which the Re- 
formers in their respective countries deserve the 
gratitude of posterity is, not that they shone 
upon us with any original light uf their own, 
but that they cleared away a most grievous ob- 
struction which had_ stood for ages, and inter- 
cepted from the eyes of mankind the light of 
the book of revelation. This they did by assert- 
ing in behalf of God, the paramount authority of, 
his Scripture over the belief and the consciences 
of men; and asserting in behalf of man, his right 
of private judgment on the doctrines and the in- 
formation which are contained in the oracles of 
God. ‘This right of private judgment is a right 
maintained not against the authority of God, 
but against the authority of men, who have either 
added to the oracles of God, or who have as- 
sumed to themselves the office of being the in- 
fallible and ultimate interpreters of his word,— 
It was against this that our Reformers went 
forth and prevailed. ‘Theirs was a noble strug- 
gle for the spiritual liberties of the human race, 
against the papacy of Rome, and nobly did they 
acquit themselves of this holy warfare. At first 
it was a fearful conflict, when on the one side, 
there was the whole strength of the secular arm, 
and on the other, a few obscure but devoted 
men, whose only weapons were truth and pray- 
er, with suffering constancy. It is a cheering 
thought, and full of promise both for the moral 
and political destinies of our world, that after all, 
the great and the governing force which men ul- 
timately obey is that of Opinion—that the cause 
of truth and righteousness, cradled by the rough 
hand of persecution, and nurtured to maturity amid 
the terrors of fierce and fiery intolerance is sure at 
length to overbear its adversaries—that con- 
tempt and cruelty, and the decrees of arbitrary 
power, and the fires of bloody martyrdom, are 
but ils stepping stones to triumph—that in the 
heat and the hardihood of this sore discipline, it 
grows like the indestructible seed, and at lastforces 
its resistless way to a superiority and a strength, 
before which the haughtiest potentates of our 
world are made to tremble. ‘I'he Reformation 
by Luther is far the proudest example of this in 
history—who, with nought but a sense of duty 
and the energies of his own undaunted heart to} 
sustain ‘him, went forth single-handed against 
the’ hosts of a most obdurate corruption that fill- 
ed all Europe, and nad weathered the lapse o 
many centuries—who, by the might of his own 
uplifted arm, shook the authority of that high 


pontificate which had held the kings and the| | 


great ones of the earth in thraldom—who with 
no other weapons than those of argument and 
Scripture, brought down from tts peering alti- 
tude, that old spiritual tyranny, whose head 
reached unto heaven, and which had the en- 
trenchments of deepest and strongest prejudice} 
thrown around its base. When we can trace a 
result so magniticent as this to the workings 2 

r 


| children of God;’’ and 2. Cor. i. 22. 


spiration by which it was actuated, and how 
powerfully the voice which he lifted up in the 
midst of Germany, was re-echoed to from the 
distant extremities of Europe by other voices, 
Q! letus not despair of truth’s omnipotence, 
and of her triumph; but rest assured that, let 
despots combine to crush that moral energy 
which they shall never conquer, or to put out 
that flame which they shall find to be inextin- 
guishable, there is now a glorious awakening 
abroad upon the world, and, in despite of all 
their policy, the days of iis perfect light and its 
perfect liberty are coming.” 

~ Such is the eulogy of the Reformers and their 
Magnificent triumph by ‘Thomas Chalmers, 
which great.revolution and its mighty immortal 
agents, not only Papists vilify, but the Oxford 
tractarian sciolisis condemn. PRESBYTER. 


_For the 
_ REVELATION XIV. 18. 


The general truth taught in this verse is ab- 
vious enough, but why does it occur in this 
connexion? The prophecy in the preceding 
context seems to refer, in ch. xiii. 14—18, to 
the absolute dominion of Popery previous to 
the refurmation, and to the consequent perse- 
cutions of Protestants. On account of thes 
persecutions and the arrogant claims of the Hi- 
erarchy that there is no salvation out of the Pre- 
latical church, this verse seems placed here for 
teaching that notwithstanding those claims, all 
will be blessed in their death who die in the 
Lord, even though not in the Prelatical church ; 
that salvation is possible in all denominations 
of evangelical Christians, and depends on the 
persons being not in any particular church 
but inthe Lord, ‘This doctrine seems set forth 
here for meeting the very pretensions so strong- 
ly and arrogantly made by Papists and High- 
Churchmen at the present day; and for the 
comfort of the humble and persecuted people 
of God, cut off by presumptuous man, in this 
summary manner, from all hope. ‘They say, 
Blessed are the dead who die in a prelatica! 
church: the voice from heaven says, Blessed] 
are the dead who die in the Lord. Yea, saith 
the Spirit :’’ these words seem of the same im- 
port with Rom. viii. 16. ** The Spirit himself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the 
“Who 
hath sealed us and given us the earnest of the 
Spirit; and 1 Jno. iv. 13. ** Hereby know 
we that we dwell in Him and He in us, because 
He hath given us of His Spirit.’ ‘This declar- 
ation of blessedness on those who die in the 
Lord is one that will be confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit within the heart, He 
will give them an assurance which nothing can 
destroy. 

The words which follow, viz. ‘* That they 
may rest from their labours, &c.’’ are connected 
with the first clause and give two reasons why 
they are blessed who die in the Lord. 1. *’They 
rest from their labours.” ‘Though persecuted, 
harassed, and distressed during life, they find 
repose beyond the grave, not passing into pur- 
gatory, but into the joy of the Lord. How can 
they be said to rest from their labours if they 
are suffering in a place of purgatory ? 2. * Their 
works do follow them.” ‘Their works do, not 
go before them as a ground of acceptance or me- 
rit in any sense, but follow them as evidence of 
their having been true Christians. ‘Though they 
may have been excommunicated arid branded as 
the offscouring of men, their works so much misre- 
presented and spoken against, on earth, will fol- 
low them to the bar of God, where full justice will 
be done, and they will be gloriously vindicated to 
the confusion of their persecutors. ‘The Apos- 
tle seemed to have his eye on this doctrine when 
vindicating the genuineness of his office he said, 
‘* With me it is a very small thing that I should 
be judged of you or of man’s judgment. * * * 
Judge nothing before the time until the Lord 
come, who both will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the 
counsels of the heart ; and then shall every man 
have praise of God.” 1 Cor. iv. 3, 

On this blessed assurance, will the humble 
soul repose even in the hour of death, undistur- 
bed by the arrogant pretensions of the men 
whose principles denounce ruin to those without 
the limits of prelatical churches, and thankful to 
the Author of our faith for the ground he has laid 
for our comfort, against these very claims, by 
giving us among other proofs of their emptiness, 
this precious passage of Scripture. G.S. 


For the Presbyterian: 
HOW IT LOOKS IN FIGURES. 


Some of our Episcopal friends are quite de- 
lighted with the statistics recently published in 
the Recorder under this title. ‘They appear to 
speak well of the liberality of their communion ; 
and if they throw rather a sad light over the pe- 
cuniary offerings of the dissenters,” what 
more could be expected from those who de- 
prive themselves of the benefits of Episcopal 
grace? 

But I will forbear to use any words of severi- 
ty. ‘Though I feel no respect for the ultra-no- 
tions of many, perhaps most of the ministers 
and members of that body, and have but little 
hope that their zeal will prove of much real ser- 
vice to the cause of our common Lord, while it 
seems too probable that their exclusive notions 
will seriously injure the usefulness of their bre- 
thren of other churches ; yet at the same time | 
have a cordial desire to see the Episcopal 
Church abound in every good word and work, 
and: I would not fail to honour the self-denial 
and the generous liberality which many of their 
congregations and members have certainly man- 
ifested in the Lord's work. Far be the thought 
of weakening their hands in their efforis to do 

lt is always a matter of delicacy to make com- 
parative statements, It is difficult to secure ac- 
curacy in the returns of one’s own Church; and 
still more, of others. And it is almost impossi- 
ble to take into the account those varions con- 
siderations which affect the pecuniary gifis of 
the people of God, and which ought to be weigh- 
ed when we would form an opinion of their lib- 
erality ; itoften happens, for example, that a nu- 
merous congregation are of very moderate 
means ; the contributions of a hundred commu- 
nicants will in many cases make a smaller sum 
than the gifts of a single member of the same 
church ; and yet they may really evince greater 
liberality than is shown by their more favoured 
brother. 

If comparisons must be made, and sometimes 
they are useful, they should relate to things 
which are not too greatly dissimilar. Let us 
endeavour to form a judgment of the donations; 
of people whose circumstances are substantially 
the same. ‘I'he whole number of communicants 
in the Presbyterian Church is nearly 180,000 ;* 
but of these how many are in the newly settled 
parts of our country, and how many are in such 
circumstances, in other respects. as must greatly 
restrict their pecuniary offerings! ‘The Episco-| 
pal church, on the other hand, has its chief 
strength in those parts of the land, where the| 
pecuniary ability of the people is greatest. . It 
includes in its communion many persons of pro- 
perty, and, as compared with other churehes in 
this country, it is not the church of the poor.— 
This | do not mention with any unfriendly in- 
tention, but merely to throw light on the sub- 
ject of .comparative contributions to benevolent 
objects. 

While we cannot, therefore, compare these 
contributions in the aggregate, we may, never- 
theless form an apinion which shall approximate 
tne truth, by looking at the donations of church- 
es whose membegs live in the same cities or dis- 


* The Minutes of the General Assembly report 
upwards of 159,000 ; but the membership of many 


churches is not stated, as may be seen, by way 7 
example, on page 265 of the Minutes of 1843. 


ig ive their in consequence of the gratuity of the plates.) norant of it? Must this ‘excellent part_of di-} was capable of holding the gern or ‘the embryo ticts of coyntry, It isirue, that their cireum- 
j id that! are proud of thé ‘work as the prouaction of] vine service,” be performed by proxy; or of the greatest revoluuion which the world ever} stances will not be altogether similar; but they 
ited, and nations, that American mechanics, employed by American) (as it often is) 10 * hearts destitute of grace, and} saw, when we observe how many kindred not be entirely different. In our large east- 
urged, going irresistibly to prove, my mind, }the mbet ample and satisfactory testimonials 83) yaste and Americanliberality. Of course, every| to lips never-sanctified by prayer t” “ .4Spirits caught from his the fire of that noble in-| ern. cities, for instance, we may assume that 


nearly the same classes of people are found in 
the Episcopal and the Old-school Presbyterian 


churches. 


Now in looking at some statistics which lie 
on my table,I find that in New York and Brook- 
lyn, where the Episcopal churches are much 
more numerous than the Old-school Presbyte- 
rian, the former gave $12,340 to. home and for- 
eign missions in the year ending June 15, 1843; 
the later gave about $18,067 to the same ob- 
jects in the year ,ending April 1, 1843, ‘The 
disparity at Albany, and at ‘Troy is still more 
striking. 1 forbear to pursue this comparison, 
as | would not without need’ awaken painful 
feelings in the minds of our Episcopal brethren, 
and as | am sure that neither they nor we have 
any reason to boast of our liberality in the ser- 
vice of Him, who * though he was rich yet for 
our sakes became poor, that we through his 
poverty might be rich.” 

Before leaving this subject, Mr. Editor, I 
would express my conviction of the great impor- 
tance of general and systematic contributions in 
our churches in aid of the different objects of a 
benevolent kind. ‘This’ is important in every 
community, but especially in ours. ‘The great- 
er part of our church-membefs, though certainly 
not the poor, are yet not the rich of this world. 
They are precisely in such circumstances.as 
make it convenient for them to give small sums 
and to give them frequently. Now these smail 
and frequent offerings are the. very things we 
want, provided all people will,make them. Let 
the wealthy give of their abundance, and we 
have some noble examples of their enlarged and 
wise liberality. Let not the poor be denied the 
privilege of doing something in this way for the 
cause of Christ ; it is their privilege. But let the 
thousands and the tens of thousands of our Is- 
rael, whose means are spfficient but moderate, 
with willing minds and warm hearts, engage in 
the Lord’s work, consecrate to its advancement 
the first fruits of their increase and the tithe of: 
their honest gains, and then shall we be, what 
alas! we are not yet, an efficient body of Chris- 
tians in the work of God, ‘The monthly con- 
tributions of 180,000 redeemed men and wo- 
men, and their daily prayers, ought to exert, 
through the Divine blessing, a vast influence on 
the conversion of the world. Joun, 


SYNOD OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
ENGLAND. 
The Presbyterian Synod of England held its 


yearly meeting at Berwick on ‘l'uesday, 16th of | 


April. ‘The attendance of ministers and elders 
was more numerous than on any previous oc- 
casion. The proceedings were opened by an 
excellent sermon, preached from 2 Chronicles 
xiii. 18, by the Rev, Alexander Murdoch, of 
Berwick, late Moderator, in which, with great 
power and force, he showed how the great de- 
pendence of the Church should at all times, and 
especially in times of difficulty, be placed upon 
the Lord, who had promised to perfect his 
strength in his people’s weakness, and who 
wotfld confound all the schemes of their ene- 
mies, however powerful. He also took a gen- 
eral and masterly view of the state of Christen- 
dom at the present day, showing that a crisis 
was evidently at hand, that truth and error were 
mustering their forces for the battle, and that 
every man, and especially every minister, was 
imperatively called upon to decide for himself, 
as in the sight of God, which side he would 
take. Neutrality was a thing impossible. 
‘Thereafter the court having been constituted, 
and the roll made up, so far as the commissions 
had been received, and a committee appointed 
to receive the commissions of elders, the elec- 
tion of the Moderator was proceeded with, and 
the Rev. Robert Wallace of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, was unanimously elected Moderator. 
Resolutions declaring the Synod an indepen- 
dent Church, no longer ** in connection with the 
Established Church of Scotland,” and expres- 
sive of the most cordial sympathy with the 
Free Church, passed unanimously. ‘The Sy- 
nod then proceeded to a measure of the utmost 
practical importance, and which the present 
state of the a interests in the sister 
kingdom has rendered indispensable—the estab- 
lishment of a College or Divinity Hall, ‘Ow- 
ing to a better state of religious feeling among 
vur countrymen settled in the south, and other 
causes, an increasing desire, is manifested for 
the enjoyment of gospel ordinances after the 
manner of their native land; whilst many of 
our Christian brethren there, who once knew 
Presbyterianism oply as associated with Socin- 
ianism on the one hand, or with sectarianism on 
the other, have, in the events of last May, and 
in the visits of Free Church ministers during 
the bygone winter, acquired a more favourable 
opinion of our principles and of ourselves. Far 
from regarding the field of English evangeliza- 
tion as exhausted, the single-eyed among them 
would hail an accession of fellow-labourers 
such as the Free Church contains, but such as 
the Free Church cannot spare. Presbyterian 
congregations are multiplying in the larger 
towns of England, but the supply of ministers 


is diminishing. At this moment there are twen- | 


ty or thirty churches utterly unprovided, in the 
various Presbyteries which compose the Synod; 
and during the present exigencies of our con- 
gregations here, it is not wonderful that attempt- 
ed translations should encounter a stout and suc- 
cessful resistance. ‘I'he only alternative for pre- 
serving the churches already gathered, some of 
them in the feebleness of recent formation, and 


others dispirited by the rapid removal of syg- | 


cessive pastors,.is the step which the Synod h 

now adopted. By securing a native ministry, 
it provides against that temptation homeward 
which has proved too strong for many of its 
most valued ministers ; and by planting a theo- 
logical Seminary in the capital of England, it 
affords an opportunity to the young men of its 
own and kindred Churches to acquire that sa- 
éred learning of which the Westmiuster Stand- 
ards are the summary, of which the old Non- 
conformists and the New England Puritans were 


the bving specimens, and «whose 
depth an 


than in this present age. 


Should the Synod, however, secure the ser-/ 
vices of the eminent divine.on whom their an- 


animous choite has fallen as Principal and Pri- 
marins Professor, there is every reason to hope 
that their most sanguine wishes will be real- 
ized. A happier combination of systematic ar- 
rangement, and comprehensive statement, and 
felicitous illustration, we do not recollect in any 


recent theological treatise, than in that which 


fast issued from the pen of Dr. James Bucha- 
nan. ‘The same transparent mind which has so 
often from the pulpit shed dehghtful clearness 
over dim or contracted subjects, is eminently 
fitted for the Professor's chair, to present those 
orderly arrangements and vivid aspects of truth 
which make it at once arresting and memora- 
ble. A mind which omits nothing, and exag- 
gerates nothing—which simplifies things intri- 
cate, and gives precision to things vague—is 
the mind which makes a good Professor. We 
need scarcely add, that such is thé’ mind of this 
distinguished minister, And when we think ‘of 
the hallowed earnestness and unction which ‘per- 
vades his preaching, making it so evident 

“truth as it is in Jesus,” we can scarcely réal- 
ize one fitter to preside over a school of the pro- 
phets, or more likely, by the blessing’ of the 
Great Head of the Church, to send forth evan- 
gelists impressed with the weight of their més- 
sage, and tenderly ‘solicitous for the salvation 
of souls, It is not for us to anticipate the an- 
swer which Dr. Buchanan may give to the ap- 
plication of the English Synod ; botshould he 
be led to accept ‘their call, the peculiar impor- 
tance of opening such a seminary, the wide in- 
fluence which’ it’ may ‘éxert in the ‘cause of 
Christ, and Dr. Buchanan's obvious and pre- 
eminent fitness for the office, will be sustained 


| as a sufficient reason, even by those who will 


amplitude were never more neede 
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vers: the mystery of Christ’s rectitude in the 


Christian religion. 


‘the following may suffice. 


with Paul. 


- Peter in the See of Antioch. 
bishop of Rome after Peter; while Irenzus is 


equally positive that Linus was the first, Ana- 
“cletus next, and Clement not till third in order, 


"him as the third. 


ceeded Peter. 


question by no means the least important of all 
that might be asked,) how can we depend on 
the subsequent links as unexceptionable, when 


_* Whatseever time, or the heedless hand of 


. early Reformers would gladly have retained the 


-and that they adopted the 


' vourable to the spread of evangelical principles ; 
though it is not to be denied they were the 

smallest number. So far from relinquishing 
@piscopal government from necessity alone, or 


» such as might be disposed to join their com- 
_ pany, must first renounce their Popish ordina- 


- Knox’ was offered a high bishopric by Edward 


. pointed by the Scottish Regency to save the o 
could have had bishops repeatedly, but as per- 


ops of Orkney, Galway, and Caithness, subse-| 


granted, that the Reformation would have been 
and that in Scotland, in Germany,.in Swiizer- 


" ‘sisted till they were driven from their rich sees ; 
- what a sad commentary is it on the tendency of 
‘the office ! 
_. would preserve a discreet silence as to an argu- 
ment based 


ness; addicted to joviality and pomp; oppress- 
. Ing the people subjected to their rule, a rule fre- 
»- quently purchased by Simony ; squandering on 


ages had consecrated to the poor; ignorant of 
, ed from secular nobles save by their titles ; re- 


‘the pure word and worship of: God; and eager 
to put back the shadow ten degrees’ upon the 
dial of. the. world’s. salvation—were these the 
_ men to be honoured ‘as the Suecessors of the 
Apostles? Apostate were they rather than 
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most on lament his removal from Bd- 


TH 

The following contains the substance. of die 
College. Report. by. Mr. Lorimer 
Fondon, -endtwhich was adopted“ by’ the Sy- 
Lorimer gave in the report of the,Collece 
curricalum should be three years, reckoned’ im- 
peralive, reserving the,power of the Synod to 
confer license in ‘speci 
ch attendance—that in, the iiterary and phi- 
joao, hical training of students, they should avail 
themselves of the classes tanght in University 
College; London, .and that the certificates of 
other universities should be sustained in the 
case of studenta who could not conveniently 


alien’ ther, College—that, the literary studenis| 


should,while attending the classes, be kept 
under religious ‘superintendence, and that a 
board of examinators shouldbe appointed —and 
that means should: be instantly adopted ‘to in- 
terest the Church in’ the undertaking, and that 
in order to. aid in so duing, Mr. Lorimer should 
be‘authorized to visit'and address. the various 
of the Church. With reference to 
tne 


overture from the Presbytery of Newcastle, | 


and: the rules: which should regulate the Synod 
jin ‘the admission of ministers of other denomi- 
nations into the Church, the Committee recoin- 
mend that the Synod should limit itself at pre- 
gent'to ‘a general but earnest recommendation to 
Presbyteries search for such. men as might 
seem fixted, by gifts and graces, for studying for 
the holy ministry, with, the view of encouraging 
and inducing them to eater upon the necessary 
course of preparation; and that Presbyteries be 
also’ instracted to report any case of application 
for admission into their body that might occur, 
on the part of’a minister of another denomina- 
tion, to the meeting of Synod. | 

_ PLEA FOR PRESBYTERIANISM. 

“We make the following extracts from the 
Sermons entitled a Plea for Presbyterianism, by 
the Rev. Dr. Davidson, of New Brunswick, 
New 

If the early Fathers are appealed to, we 
shrink not from the scrutiny. It is true we 
would not voluntarily eiie them, for various 
yeasons.' They are inconsistent with them- 
selves, and stuffed with puerile conceits. ‘Take 
an example or two, if not the most apposite, at 
‘Jeast such 28 now most readily occur to mind. 
There is Clement of Alexandria, who disco- 


upright letter which commences the name Jesus; 
the initials of the same name he finds, accompa- 
-nied with the sign of the crosa, in the number of 
‘Abraham's servants; the “fen Commandments 
he detecis in, David's insirument.of ‘Ten Sirings. 
-And there is Augustine, too, playing on the letters 
of Christ’s ‘name; and ‘deducing a strong re- 
‘commendation of the Sybil’s verses from. their 
amounting to twenty-seven, which make a trine 
fally quadrate and ‘solid, for three times three 
are-nive, and three times nine.are twenty-seven. 
Again; he finds a mysterious analogy between 
the proportions of Noah’s ark and Christ’s hu- 
man: body ; and to perfect the type, he regards 
the window in the ark as marvellously corres- 
ponding to-the wound in the Saviour'side. He 
tells, moreover, with the utmost gravity, aniaz- 
‘ing stories of miracles performed in his own 
time..in the various churches, which constituted 
in his opinion the most crowning and unanswer- 
able evidence to the pagan world of the truth of 


So much for the puerile conceits of the Fath- 
ers. Of their discrepancies, which render their 
testimony very unsafe as to plain matters of fact, 


Origen represents Peter to have been bishop 
of Antioch; Epiphanius, of Rome, conjointly 
Eusebius and Jerome both affirm in one place 
that Peter first occupied the See of Rome, yet 
elsewhere each contradicia himself by placing 


Tertullian affirms that Glement was the first 


Eusebius makes Ignatius the immediate suc- 
cessor of Peter at Antioch ; Jerome describes 
Eusebius again contradicts himself by stating 
in another place that Euodius immediately suc- 


Here we have Origen contradicting Epipha- 
nius; ertullian contradicting Ireneus ; Euse- 
bius contradicting Jerome; and Eusebius and 
Jerome both contradicting themselves. Which 
of all these discrepant statements are we to 
adopt? On whom shall we rely to learn the 
unbroken line of succession? And lasily, (a 


so much uncertainty rests upon the first, the 
very siariing point! | 

In truth, we may not unreasonably endorse 
the strong language of Milton, when he said, 


blind chance, hath drawn down from of old to 
this present, in her huge drag-net, whether fish 
or sea-weed, shells or shrubs, unpicked, un- 
chosen, those are the fathers.” 

* * * 


It has been sometimes insinuated that the 
order of Prelates, could ny have had them, 


from necessity. ltis an unworthy and an un- 
founded. insinuation. ‘There were some bish- 
ops both in France and Bohemia, who were fa- 


even courting the few prelates who were friend-' 
ly to their views, the Reformers insisted that 


tion, as invalid and unlawful. Stalwart John 


VI., which he refused from conscientious mo- 
tives; and he was greatly displeased at the ac- 
ceptance of the ‘Tulchan bishops, who were 7 


ecclesiastical revenues, ‘I'he’ Scottish Church 
linaciously rejected them; and three, the bish- 


quently resigned their mitres, and took their 
— in the General Assembly as simple pres- 
yters. 


But grant, as fo a great extent it must be 
stifled, had it been left to Episcopal nursing ; 


land, in Sweden, in Denmark, the prelates re- 


Methinks, were | a prelatist, | 


on facts so disreputable to the order. 
What! when all Europe was waking up, and 
clergy and people demanded the unadulterated 

| and a free salvation, the race of bishops 
were the chief opposers of the glorious refor- 
mation! Dissolved in luxury and voluptuous- 


their vices the funds which the piety of former 
all useful learning; in nothing to be distinguish- 


sisting with desperate energy; the restoration of 


POSITION is practised upon the people every 
time a prelate is ordained, by reading for their 


*resbylerian system | 


tined, under God, to produce the most exten- 


Apostolic. Paul would have scouted them; 


| 
John would have frowned, as indignantly on, 
2a, he did on; the ambitious Diotrephes ; 
eter would have rebuked-them with withering 
inveetive, for lording it over God's heritage in- 
siead of being ensamplestothé flock, 
“Ys “the Succession” of ‘such mystic value, 
that those noble’ spirits, whom! God raised up 
to' save his Church from extinetion, mu 
crooch at the feet of such wretches, nor stir til! 
their conseit.and approbation could be obtain. 
ed? Must: the Bride of Christ pine away of 
atrophy, while there ate both balm and physi- 


cians in Gilead, because.her customary advisers| — 
are forgers of jies, physicians of no value ?’’| | 


Away with such preposterous notions! And 
away with the whole tribe from the face of the 
if they place the attitude of 
hostility to Clirist and his ospel! 
Necessity,” the Reformers 
would gladly have. retained bishops in the 
‘Church if they could have got them!’ Why, 
the Reformers well knew that if they did retain 
them, they would prove a curse to the Church, 
clogs on the chariot of salvation; as they have 
proved in England, where they were retained 
entirely through monarchical jealousy, and in 
consequence of which the Church of England, 
as by law established, has never been but hal 

reformed, and of late shows strong symptoms of 
nauseating even that. ‘The Reformers knew too 
well the tendency of power lodged in the hands 
of an irresponsible individual, voluntarily to 
submit their necks again to the yoke of bon- 
dage; and rather than do so, they would have 
preferred the bold alternative of renouncing the 
validity of all orders derived through the Church 


of Rome, and throwing themselves upon a ex- to the pastor’s heart to have the good hope that 


traordinary call to reorganize the Church anew 
on evangelical principles. 

It is remarkable, indeed, that in the whole 
range of the New; ‘Testament, with its twenty- 
seven books and two hundred and sixty chap- 
ters, specific and minute as the directions ofien 
are, we cannot find a solitary chapter, or part of 
a chapter, suitable to be read as a charge to a 
prélate at his consecration. it is a fact to which 
your special attention is invited, that prelatists 
are compelled to BORROW, on such occa- 
sions,’ passagea which are in ‘reality, by their 
own acknowledgment, appropriate only to the 
ordination of PRESBY I'BRS ; such as Paul’s 
charge to Timothy, and his charge to the el- 
ders of Ephesus. ‘To sucha pitiable destitu- 
tion are ‘they reduved, as to be compelled to 
borrow from another service; and thus an 1M- 


warrant a selection from Scripture which is no 
warrant atall. We certainly have a right to ex- 

ect that at such a time, if ever, they would 
bring forward their clearest and strongest war- 
rant; and if they have nothing better to offer 
than this, we must regard it as a lamentable 
confession of inability. 


DR. WOLFF... 

Letters have been received from Dr. Wolff, 
dated ‘Tehran, February 12. He has been re- 
ceived with great distinction by the King of 
Persia. He visited the Ambassador, recently 
arrived from Bokhara, who * denied in toto the 
fact of the execution of our friends.’”’ ‘The Doc- 
tor was to leave Tehran on the 14th of Februa- 
ry, accompanied ‘by an eScort ordered by the 
King, and Rajab, who had been servant to. both 
Stoddard and Conolly. he Doctor has seen 
the ambassador of the King of Khiva, an ene- 
my of the King of Bokhara, and he could give 
no:information whatever concerning the death 
of the captives.. ** Therefore,” says the Doc- 
tor, ‘¢ while 1 beg you not tw be too sanguine of 
my success, I also beg of you not to despair of 
it, for as all the Persians | have hitherto seen 
tell me, ‘Maloom neest—nothing is certain 
about it.’ ”’ 


| POPERY IN AUSTRIA. 

The Gazetle des Tribunauz quotes the fol- 
lowing froma Vienna letter, dated 6th April :— 
‘¢ An Imperial Ordonnance, just published, for- 
bids, under the penalties of fine and imprisonment, 
every Catholic subject of his Majesy to embrace 
Protestantism, without having previously obtain- 
ed the express permission of the Government, 
which permission is not to be granted but on 
very serious grounds, nor until after the compe- 
tent authorities have recognized the necessity of 
the change of religion. Another Ordonnance for- 
bids Prostestants to make public prayers in their 
churches or chapels on the occasion of mixed 
marriages, and revokes a former Ordonnance, 
which authorized Catholic priests to assist pas- 
sively, that is as simple witnesses, at the cele- 
bration of marriages between Catholics and Pro- 
testants ; su that henceforth these ecclesiastics 
must abstain entirely from appearing at these 
unions. It is useless to add that these Ordonnans 
ces have occasioned great emotion among the 
Protestants of the capital.” | 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 

‘The Annual Sermon before the American Sun- 
day School Union was preached on Monday 
evening, 20th inst., in the Spruce Street Baptist 
Church in Philadelphia, by the Rev, William R. 
Williams, D. D., of Amity Street Church, New 
York, from a part of the fffieenth verse of the 
third chapter of Paul’s second Epistle to ‘Timo- 
thy : ** From a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unt salvation.” 

The Twentieth Anniversary was celebrated 

on ‘l'uesday afiernvon, 21st inst., in the church 
on Washington Square, Philadelphia. ‘The Pre- 
sident of the Union, Alexander Henry, Esq. 
presided. ‘The services were commenced with 
singing ahymn. A prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Vanarsdale followed. An abstract of the Annual 
Report was read by Mr. F. A. Packard. one of 
the secretaries, showing the extent of the Union’s 
operations during the year, and the general state 
of its interests. ‘The following are extracts from 
the Report. 
Circulation of Books.—The value of religious 
and instructive books for children and youth 
which we have put in circulation the past year, 
is $69,109. This exceeds the value of our last 
year’s circulation by the sum of $13,214, _ 

New Publications.—The number of reading 
books published the last year is twenty-five, and 
of these eighteen are original. ‘The whole num- 
ber of distinct publications issued during the 
year is ninely-one. 

Contributions.— The contributions of the 
Christian public to the great objects of our so- 
ciety, (aside from the distribution of our books 
by purchase,) have amounted during the last 
year to $14,343.29. ‘Though this is quite an 
inconsiderable sum, considering: the wants 
which it is to supply, it exceeds the like item 
of last year by the sum of $2038. 

Donations of Libraries.—The number of 
specific donations to needy Sunday schools is 
243; and their value $2350. ‘I‘hese donations 
have been scattered over twenty-three States) 
and Territories, and have averaged a fraction 
less than’ a $10 library to each school. The 
number of schools aided by the above 243 dona- 


tions of books (so far as reported,) is 447, hav-} 


ing 2905 teachers, and 19,447 scholars. 

Receipts and Expenditures.—The following 
is a synopsis of the monetary transactions of the 
Society from March Ist, 1848, to March 1st, 
1844, Receipts, from all sources, $70,712.77. 
Expenditures, $70,519.24, leaving a balance of 
cash on hand of $193.53. 


Addresses were delivered by the Rev. Messrs.| | 


Thomas M. Clark, James Neil, Robert ‘Turn- 
bull, (of Boston,) W. Hogarth, (of Wilmington,) 
and Dr. Tyng. The following resolution was 
passed : | 

*¢ Resolved, That the spirit of Christianity, 
embodied in the Sabbath School System, is des- 


sive and beneficent results in this country, and 
throughout the world.” 


‘The, return of each year brings new proof off. 


of the United States to the Senate.—In answer to 


sup near Natchitoches. Brig Gen. Z. Taylor is 


the utility of the Sunday school ‘system, and 


must Satisfy the enlightenedand liberal men, who, 

just a score of years ago, founded the Union, that 
their views. of.j\s importance were true, and that 
experience daily confirms them in the resolution 
to persevere in the work. The following Man- 
agers were elected for three years.—Cornelius| 
Stevenson, Wilson Jewell, John Goddard, Wil- 
liam Shippen, J. F. Leaming, William A. Budd, 
John V. Cowell, Henry R. Davis, Levi Know- 
les, Jr.,. Joel Jones, Robert Armstrong, Mary- 
land, ‘Thomas C. Doremus, New York. 


—— 


A FAITHFUL PASTOR. 
When communicants came to be admitted ‘for 
the first time, or when parents who had long 
been communicants came for baptism to their 
children, it was his(Rev. Mr. McCheyne’s,) cus- 
tom to ask them solemnly if their souls were 
saved. . His dealings was blessed to the conver- 
sion of nota few young persons who were com- 
ing carelessly forward to the communion; and 
himself records the blessing that attended his 
faithful dealing with a parent coming to speak 
with him about the baptism of his child. ‘The 
‘man said that he had been taking a thought, and 
believed himself in the right way—that he felt 
his disposition better, as he could forgive in- 
juries. Mr. McCheyne showed him that, ne- 
vertheless, he was ignorant of God's righteous-| 
ness. The man laid it to heart, and, when Mr. 
McCheyne said that he thought it would be bet- 
ter to defer the baptism, at once offered to come 
again and speak on the matter. On a subse- 
quent visit, he seemed really to have seen his 
error, and to have cast away his own righteous- 
ness. Whien his child was baptized, it was joy 


the man had received salvation. In connection 
with the superstitious feeling of the most de- 
praved as to baptism, he related an affecting oc- 
currence. A careless parent one evening enter- 
ed his house, and asked him to come with him 
to baptize a dying child. He knew that neither 
this man nor his wife ever entered the door of a 
church; but he rose and went with. him to the 
miserable dwelling. ‘There an infant lay, ap- 
parently dying; and many of the female neigh- 
bours, equally depraved with the parents, stood 
around. He came forward to where the child 
was, and spoke to the parents of their ungodly 
state and fearful guilt before God, and concluded 
by showing them that, in such circumstances, 
he would consider it sinful in him to edminister 
baptism to their infant. ‘They said, ** he might 
at.least do it for the sake of the poor child.” 
He told them that it was not baptism that saved 
a soul, and that out of true concern for them- 
selves he must not do as they wished. The 
friends around the bed then joined the parents| 
in upbraiding him, as having no pity on the 
poor infant's soul! He stood among them still, 
and showed them that it was they who had 
been thus cruel to their child; and then lifted 
up his voice in solemn warning, and left the 
house amid their ignorant, reproaches.— Life of 
the Rev. R. M. McCheyne. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


War Movements.— Message from the President 


the resolution of the Senate of the 13th instant, re- 
questing to be informed “ whether since the com- 
mencement of the negociations which resulted in 
the Treaty now before the Senate tur the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States, any Military 
preparation has been made or. ordered by the Pre- 
sident, for or in anticipation of war; and, if so, for 
what cause, and with whom was snch war appre- 
hended, and what are the preparations that have 
been made or ordered? Has any movement or as- 
semblage or disposition of any of the Military or 
Naval forces of the United States been made or or- 
dered with a view to such hostilities? And to 
communicate to the Senate copies of all orders or 
directions given for any such preparation, or for 
any such movement or disposition, or for the future 
conduct of such Military or Naval forces.” I have to 
inform the Senate that, in consequence of the decla- 
ration of Mexico communicated to this Government, 
and by me laid before Congress at the opening of 
its present session, announcing the determination 
of Mexico toregard asa Declaration of War against 
her by the United States the definitive ratification 
of any Treaty with Texas annexing the territory 
of that Republic to the United States, and the hope 
and belief entertained by the Executive that the 
Treaty with Texas for that purpose would be speed- 
ily approved and ratified by the Senate, it was re- 
garded by the Exacutive to have become emphati- 
cally its duty to concentrate in the Gulf of Mexico 
and its vicinity, as a precautionary measure, as 
large a portion of the Home Squadron under the 
‘command of Captain Conner as cap!d well be 
drawn together; and, at the same time to assemble] 
at Fort Jesup, on the borders of ‘T'exas, as large a mili- 
tary force as the demands of the service at other en- 
campments would authorize to be detached. For the 
number of ships already in the Gulf and the waters 
contiguous thereto, and such asare placed under or- 
der tor that destination, and of troops now assembled 
upon the frontier, Il refer you tothe accompanying Re- 
ports from the Secretaries of War and Navy De- 
partment. It will also be perceived by the Senate, 
by referring to the orders of the Navy Department, 
which are herewith transmitted, that the Naval 
Officer in command of the fleet is directed to cause 
his ships to perform all the duties of a fleet of ob- 
servation, and to apprize the Executive of any indi- 
cation of a hostile design upon Texas, on the part of 
any Nation, pending the deliberations of the Senate 
upon the Treaty, with a view that the same should 
be promptly submitted to Congress for its mature 
deliberation. At the same time, it is due to my- 
self that I should declare it as my opinion, that the 
United States having by the Treaty of Annexation 
acquired a title to ‘l'exas, which requires only the 
action of the Senate to perfect it, no other Power 
could be permitted to invade, and by force of arms 
to possess itself of, any portion of the Territory of 
Texas, pending your deliberations upon the ‘T'reaty, 
without placing itself ina hostile attitude to the 
United States, and justifying the employment of 
any Military means at our disposal to drive back 
the invasion. At the same time it is my opinion} 
that Mexico or any other Power will find in your 
approval of the Treaty, no just cause of war against 
the United States; nor do [| believe there is any 
serious hazard of war to be found in the fact of such 
approval. Nevertheless, every proper measure will 
be resorted to by the Executive to preserve upon an 
honourable and just basis the public peace, by re- 
conciling Mexico, through a liberal course of policy , 
to the ‘l'reaty. 
Washington, May 15, 1844. | 
From the documents accompanying the forego- 


ing Message, we learn the following as containing | 


all that isimportant. The Secretary of War re- 
ports a force of 1150 men concentrated at Fort Je- 


designated to command them. The ships of war 
cruising in the Gulf of Mexico, or under orders for 
that Station, are the steamer Union, frigate Poto- 
mac, sloops Vincennes, Vandalia, Preble, and Fal- 
mouth, brigs Somers, Bainbridge, and Lawrence. 
The Vandalia is ordered to Hayti, then to Pen- 
sacola, then, if she finds no orders thence to Vera 
Cruz. The Union is ordered to take out our Min- 
ister to Mexico, but this is countermanded by an 
order dated the 10th inst. in terms which indi- 
cate the Government's entire conviction of the 
truitiessness of sending any minister to Mexico 
under existing circumstances. 

Democratic Nationat Convention.—This body 
will assemble in Baltimore, on Monday next, 27th 
inst,, and the probability is that it will be largely 
attended. A Washington correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post thinks, that Mr, Van Bu- 
ren will receive, in first ballot, 230 out of the 275 
votes, which will, in all probability, be given. 

The Democratic National Tyler Convention, for 
the nomination of President and Vice President, 
will also meet in Baltimore on Menday, the 27th 
inst. . This Convention, it is stated, will assemble] 
later in the day than the regular Democratic Con- 
vention. | 


Tae Texas Question.—The Hon. Levi Wood- 
bury comes out in the Globe in a long letter in fa- 
vour of the immediate annexation ot Texas. Ge- 
neral Cass and Commodore Stewartalso come out 
in favour of immediate annexation. : 

Convention oF SuPeRINTENDENTS.—The| 
County superintendents of Common Schools in 
New York, forty-four in number, are holding their} 
angual sessions at Rochester. .An interesting dis- 
cussion concerning corporal punishmentin Schools,| 
resulted in the resolution offered by Dr. Potter.— 
“ Resolved, that the substitution of moral for phy- 
sical punishment be recommended to teachers t 


| 102,497; Massachusetts 282,648; Rhode Island 30 ; 


‘The State hands made an effort to repair the in- 


tion of a steamboat load of Baltimoreans. ai 


was ever before known. 


away. 


be adopted as rapidly as the preservaticn of good 


order and the best interests of the school will a. 
low.” A resolution recommending that the Bible, 
or select’ portions, should be read daily in all the’ 
common schools, was next proposed, discussed at 


|} some length, and referred to the business commit-'| of 
tee. 


New Yorx Crry.—The New Boardof Aldermen 
in New York, on Monday evening, commenced the 
work of removals and appointments. A large num- 
ber of persons were removed from office, and their 
places filled by the Native Americans. ‘The street 
Committee suggested that the streets be divided in- 
to four or more districts, and to be contracted out. 
Also, that the omnibusses be compelled to use broad- 
er tires than at present, and directing the counsel to 
prepare an ordinance in accordance with the above 
Immediately. Alderman Miller is in favour of try- 
ing the mode of pavement now in use in Vienna, 
viz., large blocks of granite about eight inches 
through. 

Sucar.—Sugar was produced last year in all 
the States except Delaware and Maryland— as fol- 
lows, Maine 151,458 pounds; New Hampshire 


Connecticut 31,220; Vermont 3,075,447; New 
York 6,934,616; New Jersey 39; Pennsylvania 
878,730; Virginia 938,457; North Carolina 5376; 
South Carolina 18,962; Georgia 224,396; Alaba- 
ma 7081; Mississippi 87; Louisiana 37,173,590 ; 
Tennessee 368,203 ; Kentucky 1,957,855 ; Ohio 5,- 
850,558; Indiana 5,802,495; Illinois 412,363; 
Missouri 317,376; Arkansas 2111; Michigan 1,307,- 
629 At. Florida 219,322; Wisconsin 162,034; Iowa 

,889. 

Mr. Benton anp Texas ANNEXATION.—The 
Globe of Monday night, contains over five columns 
of Col. Benton’s speech against the Annexation of 
Texas, delivered in secret session in the Senate.— 
The Globe will continue the publication of the 
speech until finished, and as the injunction of se- 
cresy has been removed in regard to the publica- 
tion of Senators’ speeches on the Treaty, many of 
them will probably be given to the public throngh 
that and other papers, 

Marriace.—Judge Ruggles decided, ir a recent 
case in Queens county, New York, that marriage is 
only a civil contract, which any man had as good 
a right to perform and certify as a divine or magis- 
trate. 


Cottece Burnep.—Howard College, at Marion, 
Alabama, has been destroyed by fire—the appara- 
tus, which is also lost, cost $5000. 


Distressine CircumsTance.—A new schooner, 
built on the Eastern Shore, and on her Arst voyage 
to Baltimore, was capsized on Thursday night off 
the mouth of the Patuxent, and seven out of nine 
persons on board drowned. ‘l'hose who met this 
unfortunate fate were the wife and two daugh- 
ters of the owner, two other female passengers, 
and two of the deck hands. The Captain and 
one man managed to hold on until they were 
relieved by a vessel passing. ‘The schooner was 
then righted, the bodies of those who had perished 
recovered, and taken back to the Eastern Shore for 
interment, 


Fire in THE Jersey Pines.—We: see it stated 
that the pine woods on the Cape May road, about 
thirty miles from Camden, were fired, some 
days ago, by an incendiary, and the trees on se- 
veral thousand acres of land, belonging principally 
to Mr. Cooper, of Philadelphia, were destroyed. 

From THe Inptan Country.—The St. Louis Re- 
publican, of the 10th instant, says, “ Messrs, Cut- 
ting and Elebetts, of the Union Fur Company, ar- 
rived in this city on Wednesday evening, from the 
trading posts of that company in the mountains.— 
They have arrived in advance of the boats contain- 
ing the proceeds of theseasun’s trade. They bring 
no news of much importance. The Indians had 
been in a state of war with each other, and a, good 
many had lost their lives. Some difficulties had 
occurred between the Blackfeet Indians and the 
persons in charge of one of the American Fur Com- 
pany’s posts in their region—in consequence of 
which the houses were desiroyed and the posts 
abandoned by the traders. The winter had been 
unusually mild. Little snow had falien, and that 
only in the months of January and February. The 
returns of the trade wiil not, it is believed, be so 
abundant as in former years.” 


New Yorx.—The following are the most promi- 
nent laws passed by the Legislature of New York* 
at their late session, viz.—An act directing the 
erection of a new State Prison in the Northern 
Mining Region of the State, with the purpose of 
employing convicts in mining and making Iron; 
an act providing for the election of Canal Commis- 
sioners by the people—four this year, who are to 
draw lots for the termsof one, two, three, and four 
years respectively, and one every year hereafter. 
Acts allowing the Utica and Schenectady Railroad 
to carry freight in winter, appropriating $70,000 to 
extend the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, and 
$9000 to establish a Normal] School at Albany (for 
the special education of Common School Teach- 
ers); the New York Police Reform bill; an act 
granting State aid to the three Medical Colleges.; 
an act appropriating $900,000 to Canal Contrac- 
tors in part payment of their claims for damages on 
account of the suspension of work on the unfinish- 
ed canals, and imposing an additional direct tax to 
pay the interest thereon, and another appropriat- 
ing $150,0U0 to continue certain parts of these 
works. A new Fee bill, granting to lawyers a 
portion of the fees cut off by the bill of 1840, the 
average increase being about 18 per cent. Amend- 
ments of the Constitution, proposing a restriction 
of the power of the Legislature to contract debts, 
and a re-organization of the Supreme Courts have 
also been elaborated for the decision of the people 
in two successive elections. 


New Jersey.—The Convention to amend the 
Constitution of the state of New Jersey, assembled 
at ‘T'renton on the 14th inst. Ex-Governor Wil- 
liamson was unanimously elected President. ‘The 
President and one of the Secretaries are Whigs. 
The Assistant Secretary and Sergeant-at-Arms are 
Democrats. The Convention consists of fifty-eight 
members, of whom twenty are lawyers. There are 
three Ex Governors, one Chief Justice, and an As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court, and several 
ex-members of Congress. The principal feature in 
the new constitution of New Jersey, yet brought 
before the Convention, is the election of Governor 
by the people fur three years, and ineligible for 
two consecutive terms, and additional privileges of 
franchise given to the people. ‘There appears to 
be union and harmony in the Convention. 


DansviL_eE, New Yorx.-There was a disturbance 
prevailing at Dansville, New York, at the latest 
advices. The citizens of that place irritated by the 
failure of the bill in the Legislature providing tor 
another termination of the canal in that village, 
drove the State hands from their work, and re- 
moving the banks of the canal, drew the water out 
of the upper levels, and let it into the new side cut. 


jury, but were not sufficiently strong to resist the 
force of the mob, and mob law reigned triumphant. 
Aid had been sent for to restore order, and protect 
the public works, 
Sincutar Preservation.—A child but little over 
two years old, son of Mr. Washington Hurt, was a 
short time since lost for five days, in the woods 


risen nearly as high as it was in the famous year of 
the ‘deep snow.’ 
Serious Accipent.—On Friday at Baltimore, while} 
eight bricklayers-were at work on the ‘third story 
of the large brick building in the course of erection’ 
in Green strect north of Mulberry, the scaffolding 
suddenly gave way, and all hands were violently 
precipitated to the ground. It was a matter o 
astonishment, considering the height at which they 
were, and the violence of the fall, that none were 
killed. We regret to state, however, that one of 
them, Mr. Scott. was dangerously injured, having! 
received several severe contusions about the hea 
and face, besides dislocating one of his ankles. 

Ixptan War.—A letter received at Indepen. 
dence, Missouri, from the mountains, states that at 
various times during the past winter, the Sioux In- 
dians made inroads upon the Pawnee Indians, kill- 
ing in their encounters eighty of the Pawnees, ta- 
king two of them prisoners, and destroying one 
hundred lodges. Only three of the Sioux Indians| 
were killed. It is further stated that all the inde- 
pendent fur companies trading on the north fork of 
Platte, White river, and Missouri have done well 
this season. 


_ Corron Goons ror Cuina.—The bark Pioneer, 
sailed from Baltimore last week for Macao and a 
market, with 1100 bales of cotton goods. The en- 
tire cargo was valued at $100,000. 


loss occasioned by the great floods on the Red Riv- 
er, lower Mississippi, and Arkansas. On Red River 
there are but two plantations for three hundred 
miles which are not overflowed. Some of them 
are ten feet under water, and boats take the people! 
from the houses by running down alongside of them. 
The higher lands are full of horses and cattle up to 
their middle in water, eating the bark from the 
trees, and hogs were floating down in drifts, A 
great portion of the stock must be destroyed. One 
plantation, belonging to a Mr. Le Compte, had 
eight hundred acres in cotton and four hundred in 
corn, all of which is under water and destroyed.— 
“ The Arkansas river is in nearly as bad a condi-| 
tion. Many plantations on the Mississippi, below 
the mouth of the Arkansas, are entirely under wa- 
ter—plantations, too, that escaped the last year’s 
flood. The loss.will be tremendous. Above the 
mouth of the Arkansas the plantations are out of 
danger from the flood,” 


Liserat Donations.—We are pleased to learn 
that Robert Brookhouse, Esq., of this city has pur- 
chased the “ Asylum House” in Carpenter street, 
and made a present of it to the Children’s Friend 
Society, on condition that the name of the Society 
shall be changed to that of the ‘* Seamen’s Orphan 
and Children’s Friend Society.” This offer has 
been gratefully accepted—and we are glad to learn 
that subscriptions are now being made by other be- 
nevolent individuals for the purpose of putting the 
house in a complete state of repair, and of enlarg- 
ing the funds of the Society, so that it may extend 
its charities to a Jarger number of children than it 
has heretofore been able to accommodate.— Salem 
(Mass.) Register. 


American Paper.—Mr. Edward Wilmer, pub- 
lisher of the * European Times” at Liverpool, has 
contracted with a paper maker in Boston for a large 
stock of paper, to be shipped to England. Printing 
paper is much cheaper in this country than in Eng- 
land. 


Catiine THINGS BY THEIR Richt Names.—The 
verdict sometimes rendered by Coroners’ Juries, 
* Died of mania-a-potu,” is translated into plain 
English by the New Orleans Picayune, thus—-* Died 
raving mad in consequence of hard drinking.” 

1 
FUREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The steamship Britannia, arrived at Boston, 
brings London papers to the 3d inst. 

The downward tendency of the cotton market at 
Liverpool] appears to have been arrested, and at the 
latest dates, prices were a little firmer than at the 
departure of the Hibernia; but it is stated that it 
is likely to continue at a low price during the pre- 
sent year. 

The State Trials.—The arguments of the traver- 
sers, for a new trial or an arrest of judgment, were 
in progress before the Irish Judges. Eight coun- 
sel were to speak for the traversers, and two for 
the prosecution ; and as each waslikely to consume 
his two days, the end of the matter was not very 
near at hand. Public interest was not much awa- 
kened on the subject. 

The amount of poor rate collected last year in 
Treland, by the aid of military police, was £1545. 
The rate was thus enforced in one hundred and 
thirty-seven places. 

Repeal Meetings still continue to be held week-| 
ly and the rent kept coming in. | 

Lord Ellenborough has been recalled from the 
Government of India. ie | 

The report is still current, and gains strength, 
that a visit from the Emperor of Russia to Queen 
Victoria is among the things to be of the spring or 
summer; and Louis Philippe also is booked for a 
trip to England soon after the close of the legisla- 
tive chambers. Meantime the Duchess of Kent, 
Queen Victoria’s mother, has been royally welcom- 
ed ani! entertained at Paris. 

The capital of British railways now exceeds six- 
ty millions sterling, and yields a revenue of six 
millions per annum. 

Revenue—tThe revenue of Great Britain for the 
coming year, is calculated. by the ,Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at £51,790,000 sterling, nearly 
equal to $258,950,000. ‘The expenditures for the 
year are set down at $239,015,000. : 

The Great Britain Steamer:—The dilemma in 
which this vessel is so extraordinarily placed is 
not yet overcome. It is stated in Herapath’s Rail- 
way Journal, that it is intended to lift her by a 
very simple process, through thedock gates. The 
great difficulty her friends have to contend with in 
this is the screw. No doubt the object of the di- 
rectors of the Great Britain was to get the gates 
widened for the purpose of bringing her in again 
to repair. ‘This the dock directors would not per- 
mit, and it is probable that when the Great Britain 
leaves Bristol, as there is no dock there capable of 
accommodating her, she will never again return. 
It is expected she will sail for New York on the 
13th of July. The Bristol Mirror states that no ar- 
rangement has yet been made for extricating the 
vessel. 

British Parliament.—On the 23d ult. Dr. Bow- 
ring asked whether Government had any official 
knowledge of a treaty between America and the 
German Zollverein, signed on the 23d March last, 
by which tobacco, the produce of America, was to 
be adinitted into Germany at a duty of four dollars 
per cwt., raw cotton free’of duty, and other articles 
at low duties—in consideration of the admission of 
German manufactures on more favourable terms? 
Sir R: Peel said it was true that such a treaty had 
been signed, but it had not yet been ratified. “Mr. 
Labouchere said that the existing treaties rendered 
it impossible for the United States to admit the pro- 
ductions of Germany on more favourable terms than 
ours, and consequently that any reduction in favour 
of German manufactures must. be equally favour- 
able to those of Great Britain. Sir R. Peel said a 
few words to the same effect, but. thought it would 
be better to abstain from any, observation just at 


near Brookford, Smyth connty, (Va.) The people 
far and near in: the neighbourhood, turned out in 
search of it, and it was at length found near a 
spring about a mile from its home—it had made a 
bed of leaves and is supposed to have had no- 
thing but‘ water to subsist on during the whole 
tume. 


‘TEMPERANCE AMONG OUR SarLors.—The crew of 
the United States ship Ohio are having an elegant 
banner prepared for the approaching ‘Temperance 
Celebration on Boston Common. | 


Sus-Maring Taylor, the in- 
ventor of the Sub-Marine dress has been walking on 
the bottom ef the Chesapeake Bay, for the edifica- 


Tue Croes.—Several of our exchange papers 
from Maryland and Virginia, mention the fine pros- 
pects of an abundant harvest of wheat, presented 
by the fields. ‘The Prairie Farmer, published at 
Chicago, Illinois, predicts, from personal observa- 
tion of its editor, that Hlinois, Wisconsin, and In- 
diana will this year yield a larger wheat crop than 


Iiooxs anp Eves.—The American invention for 
making this little article has reduced the price 
from $1.50 the gross to 20 cents. At one estab- 
lishment in New Britain, Connecticut, 80,000 
to 100,000 pairs per day are made and plated, 
by a galvanic battery, or what is called the 
cold silver process. The value of this article con- 
sumed in the United States is said to be $750,000 
annually. spe 

Tremendous Rains.—The Springfield (Illinois) 
Journal says:—** Within the last two weeks this 
section of country has been drenched with tremen- 
dous rains; and trom the fact that no Eastern mail 
has been received for a week, we suppose that the 
storms must have extended some distance East.— 
The creeks in our neighbourhood have been higher 
than known for years, and many bridges are carried 
The Sangamo in some places has been the 


ote as the treaty alluded to had not been rati- 


Gen. Tom Thumb.—The star of General Tom 
Thumb is still in the ascendant. He continued to 
be the “observed of all observers.” Every day 
adds to his popularity. His third visit to the Gaeen 
at Buckingham Palace, was on the 19th ult., when 
the King and the Queen of the Belgians were pre- 
sent: albeit, he is charged with having said to the 
fair Victoria, “* We have no Queens in America!” 
a phrase very unmusical to the ears of crowned 
heads, Queen Adelaide lately commanded the at- 
tendance of General Tom Thumb, for the purpose} 
of presenting the General with a gold watch and 
chain, made expressly for him, and corresponding 
in size to this wonderful phenomenon. 

Forty-six houses, forming the greater part of the 
village of Aalsmeer, in Holland, were recently de- 
stroyed by fire. A great number of cattle were 
burnt, and four persons are missing. | 

The Augsburgh Gazette states from St. Peters- 
burg that the Circassians are making great prepa- 
rations to resist the forces of Russia, and that the 
troops of the former amount to 90,000 men, com- 
manded by French and Polish officers. 

Dutch Loan.—Witha view of preserving the 
credit of Holland, that Government, with little ris- 
ing of three millions of taxable inhabitants, has 


millions of dollars, which will entirely pay off th 
floating Nationa] debt, and the people, with great 
cheertulness, have come to the aid of Government} 
by contributing and taking stock. It is honourable 
- France.—At present both Chambers are ‘occu- 
pied with the Secondary Instruction, and Prison} 
Discipline Bills, the object of the latter being to 
effect a sweeping reform in the existing regula- 
tions, by a near approximation to the Philadelphia 
system, and the adoption of other improvements. 
e have just learned that the proposed principle 


usual width of the Mississippi, and the water. has 


has been adopted. ‘The Secondary Instruction Bill 
offers an arena for a close struggle between the| 


~The butcheries, which called forth the indignant! 


F.oops.—The Western papers are noticing the| reals fi 


Gustavus, immediately on being notified of the 


_and-divided into the army. From 15,000 to 30,000 


ford, Jate of New York, but more recently a 


_“ needtuls and extras,” have been, and still are 


effected a loan at three per cent. of more than or | ' 
friends at the water-side will haye the most de- 


sel gave us ten dollars for our: Missionary Society. 


Charch and Goverement for the right of instruct 
ing the youth of France. M. de Montalivet, the 
zealous representative of the Jesuits, has made vi- 
olent attacks. on the University, in the course 
which he has declared that out of fifteen stud 

who lett its colleges, hardly one was a Christian, 


Portueat.—-The Government is ptrsuing arbi- 
trary measures, throwing every impediment in the 
way of the public procuring correct information of 
the rea! state of the provinces. The Minister Cos- 
ta Cabral is said to be very unpopular, and his open 
violation of the Constitutional Government is re- 

rted to have given much dissatisfaction in the 

arge towns, which are ready for revolt on the first 
fitting opportunity. 

Sparn.—The accounts from the Peninsula, do 
not present any. feature of striking importance.— 


denunciation of Sir Robert Peel, have been repeat. 
ed, though on a less extensive scale than of late. 
The new law against the press, issued by Narvae 

and Bravo, declares that no one sliall edit a paper 
without paying 1000 reals annual taxes, and with- 
out lodging 12,000 reals caution money ; and that 
no one shall be a juryman to try a crime of thr 
press who does not pay 2000 reals direct taxes. To 
reflect upon the Sovereign’s person, or the Cham- 
bers, or the Roman Catholic religion, or to endea:| 
vour to destroy the fundamental law of the State, 
is subversive, and is to be punished with 80,000 

s fine. 


Swepen.—Prince Wasa, the son of the deposed 


death of the late King, Bernadotte, addressed a 
formal protest against the succession of Prince Os- 
car, to the Courts of London, Paris, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and St. Petersburgh. It is said to be a very 
interesting document. 

_Ivaty.—Escape of the King of Naples from 
Assassination. — Naples, Apri) 15th.—* At the 
same time that the King received the congratula- 
tions of the Court and the corps diplomatique, on 
the birth of a daughter, he was also congratulated 
on his escape from assassination, under the follow- 
ing circumstances: A few days since a serjeant of 
the Guard, named Barbieri, gotan audience of the 
King, on pretext of asking grace for his brother,} 
who had insulted an officer, and was to be severe- 
ly punished. The King, with his usual kindness, 
told the man to go to the Colonel, and say that he 
hoped some Iéniency might be shown. Barbieri 
retired, but. had no sooner re-entered the waiting 
room, than he begged the officer on guard to allow 
him to return, as he wished to reveal to the Kinga 
conspiracy that existed to assassinate him. The 
officer perceived a pistol, partly hid by a handker-} 
chief, in the fellow’s hat, and on seizing it the fel- 
low tried to escape, but was pursued and taken. 
The pistol was loaded, primed, and cocked, and 
a second one was found in his pocket, with a phial 
containing poison. His Majésty appears, under al) 
circumstances, to have had a narrow escape, but 
unwilling to believe himself an object of assassina- 
tion, his Majesty had judiciously ordered the ser- 
jJeant to be tried for desertion, and bearing prohib-| 
ited fire-arms. 

-Srcity.—Sicily continues in a disturbed state,} 
according to the latest advices. We have letters} 
from Marseilles to the 20th ultimo, stating, on the 
authority of some parties who left Naples on the 
15th, that at the moment of their departure the 
telegraph announced an insurrection in Calabria, 
and that four steamers, with 4000 troops, were 
about to leave direct for that province, 

Turkey.—The firmness of the British and 
French Ambassadors has induced the Porte to 
make further slight concessions regarding Chris- 
tians, who, having embraced the Mussulman reli- 
gion, return again to their old faith. The submis-| 
sion of the Sultan in this, matter is regarded as 
the most important diplomatic occurrence in the 
annals of Turkey, being in fact the death blow to 
Ottoman fanaticism. It is, however, attended with 
considerable danger to the Government, having ex- 
cited much discontent and rebellious feeling in the 
breasts of the ‘T'urks. In consequence of the 
discovery ofa plot to attack the Frank population, 
and in order to promptly secure the persons of the 
conspirators, one of those extraordinary scenes pe- 
culiar to a despotic government took place at Con- 
stantinople on the 28th March; when the gov- 
ernment summoned all true Mussulmans to the 
mosques, where they were immediately surroun- 
ded by soldiers, and all the young unmarried, able 
bodied men among them, seized, bound two and 
two, and conducted in armed steamers to an island 
in the harbour, when they were next day drafted 


dangerous subjects were by this mancuvre sum- 
marily disposed of. , 

Inpta Cuina.—The overland mail had arriv- 
ed at Malta, but the papers had not reached Lon- 
don. We give all the intelligence furnished by 
telegraph and by correspondence. The news is 
not of importance. India was tranquil. Some of 
the regiments belonging to Bengal, and one from 
Madras, had positively refused to go to Scinde, 
when ordered to march thither, in consequence, it 
was believed, of not having’ been promised full bat- 
ta. Lord Ellenborough reached Calcutta on the 
28th of February. ‘The intelligence from China 
is not of much interest. ea 

By this opportunity, no other India papers have 
been received at Malta than.a Calcutta journal of 
the 13th of March, and a Bombay Times of the 
same date. We gather from these that Lord El- 
Jenborough had once more returned to Calcutta, 
where he arrived on the 28th of February. India 
generally appeared to be enjoying the most perfect 
tranquillity. The dates from China are to the 15th 
of February from Hong Kong, but contain nothing 
of particular moment. Sir Henry Pottinger had 
made a strong remonstrance touching the infrac- 
tion of the supplementary treaty, by a party of En- 
glish officers having proceeded into the interior at 
Amoy, beyond the limits fixed by thé local authori- 
ties. The Dido had received on board a large sum 
of specie at Whampoa as a farther instalment of 
the Chinese indemnity, and had reached Calcutta 


with the same. 
FROM AFRICA. 


Intelligence from Monrovia to the 20th of March 
has been received at New York by the brig Atalan- 
ta from Monrovia. Governor Roberts of Liberia 
and family are passengers in the Atalanta. He 
contemplates spending several months in the 
United States. A ship supposed to be the Craw- 


packet between Havana and Cadiz, was fallen in 
with by H. B. M. brig Preble in the act of taking 
a cargo of slaves on board. An attempt was made 
by the brig’s boats to board her, but the British 
were beaten off. ‘The Crawford then took in her 
cargo of one thousand slaves and proceeded to 
sea. When off the harbour she again fell in with 
the brig but soon outsailed her and made her es- 
cape. The American squadron was on the coast 
with officers and crew all well. 

An American brig from Havana in the river 
Galenas, from having a cargo of slave goods was 
suspected of being connected with the slave trade, 
and detained by the British and prevented from 
landing hercargo. The British steamer Henlopen 
came round to Monrovia and towed the United 
States ship Decatur up the river to investigate the 
affair. 

Rev. Mr. Seys had returned from an excursion inj} 
the interior, having explored the cointry for some 
hundred miles and planted two missionary stations 
at the extreme end of his journey. This part of 
the country has never been visited before. He re- 
presents it as most beautiful. He was accompanied 
by Rev. R. R. Mallory, Kev. E. Johnson, Rey. A. 
F. Russell, and Rev. J. H. Stevens, who all ex- 
perienced good health during the whole time of the 
excursion. The Colony at Monrovia was in a 
most prosperous condition and enjoying excellent 
health. Business was flourishing and provisions 
were plenty. 


From the Monrovia Luminary, March 8.—Du- 
ring the last three months an unusual number have 
visited us, Americans, English, French, and Dutch 
have all seemed determined that we should not 
want, while we possessed the means wherewith to 
purchase of them. Hence goods, provisions, wear- 
ing apparel, é&c., as well a» a great many other 


very plenty, and in some cases equally cheap. 

We are glad to'say too, that our citizens gene- 
rally have been in circumstances to profit-by this 
abundance, as much has been bought by them. 
This must increase the revenue, while it imparts 
ability and energy to the government. Gladden- 
ing as this is to the heart of every lover of his 
country, we are not assured, after ail, but our 


lighttul experience of this feeling. Well, we are 
not envious of them. But this is not the best of it. 
Some of the good shipmasters, after having traded, 
and ‘made their hundreds or more, deem it bat 
their duty to Jeave behind them, when they close 
up their business, a token of gratiiude to God and 
their customers for their success. jy ee 
Lest some should not conceive how this could 
well be done, the following examples may not be 


thought irrelevant. One master of a Dutch ves-|- 


Another master of an English vessel, gaye to the 


same institution twenty dollars; and then, as if the, phia, 


more he gave, the more he made, with his 
sgent, to be paid whenever called for, in money or 
goods, thirty-five doflars, for himself and crew, to 
go toward supporting the minister tat might be 
appointed to this station for the present year. — 


FROM ST. DOMINGO. 


The New Orleans papers have received, by way 
of Kingston. advices from Hayti to the 20th ult.— 


_ All was still uncertainty and confusion at Aux Cay- 


es. Jt was exceedingly apprehended that the city 
would be pillaged anda general massacre of the 
mulattoes made. Some fears were entertnined that 
in consequence of the want of the protecting pre- 
sence of: an American vessel of war, two vessels 
would be seized by the insurgeots and plundered. 
One was from New York and the other from Bos- 
ton. Provisions were scarce at Aux Ca A part 
of the revolutionary foree |had left for Port au 
Prince, but were checked a few miles from Aux 
Cayes, by Gen. Geffrard, and had sent back for 
their chief, Gen. Acaou, to direct their movements. 
This man by all accounts, possesses the sole confi- 
dence as well as authority over the blacks. . 
Advices to the 5th of May have been received at 
New York from Aux Cayes. It was reported by 
passengers that on the 4th of May, the Negro Gen- 
eral, J. Acaov with a large army of negroes, had 
marched into Aux Cayea, from the interior, and had 
taken possession of the town. A t number of 
the inhabitants were butchered—about eight, hun- 
dred succeeded in getting to Jamaica. The Insur- 
gents had driven the government troops out of the 
city. It was reported that Gen. Acaou was about 
taking the American brig Montilla and: cargo. All 
was anarchy and confiision. The United ‘States 
sloop of war Preble had, arrived from Jamaica to 
American property ; the French brig of war 
Suryale and the Bri schooner Griffin were also 
at Aux Cayes. 
Captain Baker, of the schooner Duty Chase, arri- 
ved at New York from Aux Cayes, statea that 
when he reached that port, on the Ist instant, he 
was hailed by a Haytien man of war and told that 
he could not go in, the port being under blockade. 
He might go to Port au Prince or Jacmel, but if 
he attempted to go in at Aux Cayes he would be 
captured.« The Haytien captain informed Captain 
Baker that’ President Herard, was.,in Aux Cayes 
with 15,000 men and that 10,000 more were to 
join him soon. Captain Baker heard 
the time he lay off the port, which was seven days. 


FROM TEXAS. 


Galveston dates to the 11th instant have been re- 


ceived at New Orleans. The news is not of im- 
portance. 

The United States steamer Poinsett, Captain Se 
mes, touched at Galveston on the 11th inst., on'her 
way to Vera Cruz, with Mr. tag mtn the confi- 
dential agent of the Department of State to the Go- 
vernment of Mexico on board. - 

Not a little disaffection prevails in Texas, in re- 
lation to the turn annexation has taken in this coun- 
try. Many of the Texans appear now to regret 
that they did not attempt to “ strike a bargain” with 
Great Britain, instead of offering themselves to the 
United States. 6 ion belt 

‘I'he United States frigate Potomac, Commodore 
Conner, was off Galveston on the 10th inst. - One 
of her launches was seat ashore, but with what ob- 
ject we do not learn, | . 

It is reported that a smart skirmish took place 
on the 2d instant, between a party of Mexican tra- 
ders and a company of half soldiers half brigands, 
under Pena, who is said to have a commission from 
General Wool to prevent smuggling: ‘The latter 
party were finally driven off, with the loss of some 
fifteen, including Pena himself. This affair took 
place about seventy miles north-west of Corpus 


Christi. 
FROM MEXICO. | 

The schooner Anna A. Parker, Captain Bright- 
man, has arrived at Savannah with dates to the 30th 
ult., one day later than previous arrivals. From 
an article in the Diario, it appears that at just 
about the.same time that President Tyler signed 
the Treaty of Texas, the Diario del Gobierno de 
Mejico reinarked as follows:—“ What the Hespe- 
ria and the Correo Francés, of to-day, say in re- 
gard to the Annexation of Texas to the United 
States, cannot be true, and we have reason for be- 
lieving it not so. Our Government has received 
its official correspondence from Washington, the 
contents of which are just the contrary of what,these 
papers say. But be itas it may, our Government 
1s determined not to lose the usurped Territory, 
and to that end she will use her best efforts to re- 
cover it, that the honour and dignity, and good name 
of the nation shall not suffer.” oe 


MARRIED 

On Thursday the 9th inst. by the Rev, D. Elliott, D, D., 
the Kev. James Montcomery,of Clarion, Pennsylvania, to 
Miss Jane E., daughter of the Rev. Wa. Jerrery, of Alle 
gheny county, Pa. 

On Thursday morning the 16th inst. by the Rev. Dr. John 
McDowell, the Rev. Lyman Strona, of Colehester, Con- 
necticut, to Mrs. Oana Oxavia Brooke, of Philadelphia, 

On the evening of the 14th of May, at Thornton Farm, 
near Chambersburg, by the Rev. Daniel McKinley, Doctor 
Eomunp CuLsBertson, to. Mises ELLEN Hagen KENNEDY, 
eldest daughter of Judge Kennedy, of the former plate, — 


At Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, on Monday the 22d day of 
April, Mrs. Lypia VALENTINE, consort, of Bond Valentine, 
Esq., aged 42 years, Mrs. Valentine fell a victim to the 
prevailing fever and epidemic which has proved fatal-to, 
many females in Centre county, during the last year. 
veoek preceding her sickness, she had been constantly and 
untiringly engaged in attendance at the sick bed of one of 
her most intimate female friends. She saw her expire, and 
received from her a last farewell, and assisted in 
around her lifeless body the winding sheet of death. © 
day after the performance of this last act of humanity to 
her friend, and before her body was committed to the dust, 
she herself was attacked by the same fatal disease, and laid 
upon a bed of sickness from which she neyer rose; thus 
falling a martyr to the benevolence and kindness of' her na- 
ture. In one short week she was numbered with the dead. 
Her death admonishes us all to take heed to the impres- 
sive warning—* Be ye also ready, for in sueh an hour as 
e think not the Son of Man cometh.” Few deaths have 
appened in this community so unexpected and 80 deepl 
lamented. She was one of the excellent of the éarth ; 
worthy member of the Society of Friends—and in her walk 
and conversation followed the precepts, and exemplified the 
principles of that benevolent and unobtrusive sect. A wo- 
man of superior mind, and highly cultivated intellect, of 
refined taste, and agreeable and pleasing manners, she did 
not figure in the halls of vanity and show, bat in the habi- 
tations of poverty and distress, she shone with peculiar lus- 
ire; ever ready to sacrifice her own ease and convenienep 
to mitigate the pains and sorrows of others. She has lefi 
husband and an only sontomourn her death. This son had 
but returned from College to visit his parents, and in one 
short week he followed his fond mother to her grave. Her 
loss to her husband is irreparable. She was the wife of his 
youth, his companion in prosperity, and his supporter in ad- 
versity. To her son she was what every good mother's, 
the dearest of his parents at his tender age. We haye rea- 
son to hope that the subject of this obituary was one of tho 
of whom it may be said, “ To die is gain.” Let us not th 
indulge in useless regrets at the severe dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, hut let us ail remember that we too are mort 
and must soon leave this transitory world, to answer for’ 
deeds done in the body, to a just and righteous God 


TENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.’ ‘ 
With divine permission, the Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, D. D. 
will preach To-morrow, ( \s 
half past ten o'clock ; and, the Rey. C.C. Vanaredale in the 
evening, at a quarter before eight o’clock, in the Te 
Presbyterian church, (Rev. Mr. Boardman s) Philadelphia. 


NORTH-WEST SABBATH SCHOOL ROOM. 
The Rev. Mr. Powell, Agent of the Sabbath Associa- 
tion, will present the claims of the Society, in connection 
with an abstract of his Agency operations, in the large room 
of the North-west Sabbath school. corner of Willow and 
Sebuylkill Eighth streets, Philadelphia, To-morrow. (Sab- 
bath) evening, at eight o'clock. lw 


ERMANENT SABBATH DOCUME . —Friends 
y of the Sabbath are requested to give to this work a 
eneral The wil devoted to the 
bbath cause. Just 8 and for sale os 

PERKINS & JRVES, 
may 25—3t 10 South Fifth street, Philadelphia. “( 


NLAWFUL MARRIAGE. — Untawful Martiege, an 
U answer to “the Puritan,” and “ Omicron,” who have 
advocated, in a pamphlet, the Lawfulness of the “wry 
of a man with his deceased wife's sister. 1. vol. 18mo, 
the Rev. J. J. Janeway, D. D. In this. treatise the author 
proves—l. The Levitical law to be, nota civil ora judicial, 
but aM ECCLESIASTICAL and’ MORAL law ; not repealed, but 
rpetually binding oa the Church: and. further, that 7 re- 
3 to Marriage ; and shows this law, in all its parts, to be 
A NATURAL law, founded on the ‘relations which the Crea- 
tor has established. ! + 
2. That the marriage of a man with his wife's sister is pro- 
ved to be prohibited, not only in the 18th verse of the. xvai. 
chapter of Leviticus, but in several sections, and aspects gf 
the law; and the argument founded on the im ication 
thé clause in the 18th verse, when placed in opposition, to 
the aecumulated evidence presented, evinced tq be up- 
Recent! is sale, 7 
RE CARTER, 58 Canal street, New York. WM. 


ROBE 

S. MARTIEN, Philadelphia. THOMAS CARTER, 
Market street, Pittsbu¢gh, Pa. ‘DAVID OWEN. SONS, 


sabecriber, has removed Branch 
Grocery Store from 190 Chestnut street, to the large 
and spacious No. 91 South Eighth street, below’ 
l, belie 


confidently, t in price or quality of: 
cannot be better suited elsewhere. ‘The aubecri 
ways; keep a large assortment of the Pent goods be 

ined in the market, and at the lowest casti prices: * 
e a il Term rocer 
Dealer, S. W: corner of’Tenth and Arch streets, and Brari¢h 


Store, No. 91 South Eighth atreet, below: Walnut, 


may 


Sabbath) morning, 26th 


nut, which has been fitted up especially ag a 
vi 
ithe 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


10 whanie a1 ene From the Friend. | fellow men—Arkwright, the inventor of| bottling up the mysterious agent of. these’ pase. © By its aid man can be transported AGRICULTURAL. | the Mediterranean, via Egypt, Tripoli, and| PprAkenen ON THE: APOSTOLICAL SUCCES. 
ut the spinning jenny, gave ,rise to a revolu- phenomena, and effects of the most aston-/ through the air on silken wings, soar to a | Syracuse, and will probab!y extend to} Philadelphia; Waters Carver, New York 
od tion. in manafactures, which, has had.in-| ishing kind were,presented. In a werd,| height from which might look down Pell says :— Naples, Civita Vecchio, Boston ; and ‘Thomas Carter, Pittsburgh; in 1 vol. 12mo. 
upon the Andes, and return to the earth} “ Farmers should on no account part with port o Rome ; thence to Corsica, Elba, Tue PRELATICAL Docrrin® oF tHe Apostoticat Suc 


finitely more influence on: the destinies of| discovery afier discovery was made, until 
thé’earth than alt’ the wars of Napoleon:) the new science of electricity was offered| in perfect safety. He can more than real-| their wheat or rye straw, as fields may for 
Watt, by ‘bringing to perfection the ‘steam| to the wonder of mankind. The electrici-| ize the fable of Icarus, and without its fa-| years be kept in heart, by merely return- 


| exssion Examinto—Wirn « D : 
Leghorn, Genoa, Nice, Marseilles, and Cuurcn SysTeM the 


Barcelona, touching for supplies at Tan-| the ‘i'enth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. 


at cooling tain miglit fall 


~— ihe atirwnsing sare, Imipsivoyn bent, ''| engine, create , and subjected to the Ser-| ty accumulated in large machines, and tal termination. : ing the straw to them; it contains all the] gier and Madgira, and taking the southern _ Extract from the Preface 

-y«') duoud thunders shoo hall; ‘I .vice of man,a race of Titans, the obedi-| particularly in the Leyden battery, exhi- . ORE DR HARRIS substances requisite for a succeeding crop| passage across the. Atlantic, making, if de-| The following extract frum the Pretace, describes the cha- 
ANECD } . of grain. By Sprengel’s analysis, 1000} sired a brief stop at Charleston, South Ca-| «| have felt the want, and the inquiries put to me asa pas- 


tfee that graced my evening bower, ent and Jegitimate.slaves of his will. Such) bited appearances and produced effects, 
1» Waw shattered: by the lightning’s power! | services are obvious, and are appreciated.| which seemed to simulate the lightning,| _ The late Dr. Harris, of Dunbarton, walk-| jbs. of wheat, leave 11.77 Ibs., and the] rolina, to land passengers and their effects,| '* bave convinced me thatit was felt by others, of a work 
4 a ing out one day in one of the large villa-| same quantity of wheat straw leaves 35.18] and thence return to New York. of the leading points at issue, between High-Caurchmen and 


But the’ pursuits of science are by no) though in a feeble degree, and the identity | 
for, means always of this character. The phi- of the two was suspected. Our own Frank-} of met one of! of ash; of the straw ash, 28.77 lbs.) _ tothe the 
per Ei rain my coffers ger "|| losopher isgenerally led forward in hisin-| lin, who had acted a conspicuous part in the champions 0 Sank: ism. It was are silica, without which substance it is INGENIOUS CONTRIVANCE. the work that is needed toflt itis hiatus. But!flootied oe ts 
Amaxurious age my.pleasure foiled,, . | Vestigations, not ‘by any immediate views) the science, had a curiosity not to be satis- General P——, the er and main sup-| impossible to grow either wheat orrye. In} The pin manufactory near Derby, Con-| with UighChurch pubsications, of all gtades aut 
0a 2” Digeeise prosedd‘on-me sores | Of hae so ntility, but by that strong im-| fied by mere speculation, and he deter-| Porter of the large Universalist society,] 1000 Ibs. of rye, there is 104 Ibs. and of| necticut, has a contrivance for sticking] fol purpose for the time, until some one tnore competent, 
from ty, of pain; PUlse of etiriosily, which God has been| mined to test the suspected identity by di-| Which had for many years existed in that) the straw, 28 lbs. of ash, 22.97 Ibs. of] pins in papers, which is quit 
Then from my, couch of pain, toimplant in a few superior mind lace. He was a highminded man, quite ich is sili | the exiating deficiency 
pleased toimplant in ew superior minds,| rect experiment. For this purpose hej P q which is silica, showing plainly that the} It takes in England sixty females to stick| tothe plan of this work, it will be seen by a glance 
appoirited by. himself to. give light and) adopted an expedient characteristic of his} thy, and v lai—having agriculturist may sell the grain, but on no| jn one day, by sunlight, ninety packs con-| Sine ‘able of contents, that it comprises two paris, the 
I sighed: for-Loves—a beauteous bride knowledge'to the world. mind, which seemed always in a playful good deal of information, and con-) account the straw, which contains by said sisting of 302,460 pins—the same thing is| the of af the 
be rele Gave me ligt heatt and hand ! mA TY Now sordid and ignorant men are in the mood, even when laying the foundations of siderable skill in argument—which last he analysis, chlorine, phosphoric acid, pot- performed here in the same time by one High-Church System.” 1 set out with the intention of dis- 
¥d habit of ridiculing these men, and their oc-| a science or of an empire. He made a did not hesitate to use whenever and) ash, lime, sulphuric acid, silica, alumina,) woman. Her sole occupation is to pour 
Autuma leayes iim faded: pride, cunations,, When they see the mathema-| c be a| Wherever opportunities were presented.| w; | 
as aie “| cupations, hey -| common boy’s kite; surmounted it by a ) ppor P ‘| with a small portion of iron, magnesia, and| them, a gallon ata time, into a hopper,|} ‘te other features of the system to which it belongs. They 
""Bhowed'the destroyer’s hand, tician ‘poring over his symbols, to them metallic point, of which he had himself} He and Dr. Harris were personally stran-) soda,” fron whende they come neatly 
Hho sickened as they .ecared—and lay, intelligible'than the hieroglyphics of| discovered the remarkable electrical pro-| but knowing something of each | ranged upon their several papers. The| is /or the people. Familiar as tho 
‘nother Earth as-well asthey!) « Egypt—when they see the mineralogist} perties; depended upon the hempen cord, other by reputation, they readily introdu-) Hays.—Mr. G. Butler of Clinton, New| mechanism, by which the labour of fifty-| laymen who take 
»4Dealled: eas Passniithe irarapet mang st collecting stones, and the botanist peering} with a key fastened to the end of it, for his ced themselves. ‘The General very soon] York, made an experiment to ascertain| pine persons is daily saved, yet remains a| ¥*!” ee, 
| | at flowers and weeds, on the way-side— conductor ; and insulated the whole by a up his standard, and began his war] whether hams gained or lost in curing. mystery to all but the inventor, and no 
od crowd; when they see a Franklin flying kites, and} twine of silk'to be heldin the hand. Aware| Of words—not doubting that, though he} He took four hams, that when ready for! person but the single woman who attends| Argument—The tested by facte—The 
ant in each pause Detraction sang | | a Newton blowing soap bubbles—they of the ridicule which so falsely attaches it- might fail to convince his opponent, he pickle, weighed 115 pounds; after \vide to it, is, upon any pretext whatever, al- Pete En ee and Tendencies of the High- . 
- My 18, iff Cadence foud ; orale | Sneer at the trifling occupations, and su-| self to such pursuits, he went secretly to a should at least show him that he was no} in pickle six weeks, they weighed 125] lowed to enter the room where it operates.| Christ's since-—ties bere an nai te ee . 
Echo swept along demand—cui bono? what is} common on the skirts of this city, and rais- combatant, but knew well on| pounds; when smoked they fell back to the 
The twain, commingled in her song! of allthis? . ed his kite. A promising clond passed th at he stood and how to wield! their original weight. He made a for- FEMALE EMPLOYMENTS for true Christi “int 
weds: le Now the terms good and useful are| over, and electricity was eagerly sought| '¢ Sword of sectarian warfare to good ad-| mer trial, which did not vary materially Y The of the System—Aspect of the 
a asked for Pence;~—the mountain wave very difficult to ‘define, and will be differ-} for in the apparatus; but none appeared ; vantage. The Doctor heard him through ;| from this. | | all 
 Swelled widely o’er the spa | ently applied by different persons. For my| and disappointment and chagrin threaten- to Dit, even assuming the places of the the slots thio-walume 
)Boud didthe lashing billows rave,, | part, I would give a high place among} ed our philosopher, when a shower fell, General P——, it is of no use for us to} Experimenrs.—Well conducted experi- 5 On k the 
they’ ext of theadvantages of knowledge to the p/ea-| and the wetted cord became a better con- contend. We shall probably not convince| ments are.of the greatest service to the gavs: Souses. In DIS NEW WOFKs| ‘by some of the valuable works that have preceded it. 
sure which it i¢ capable of affording us.| ductor. The knuckle was again applied each other, by arguments ever so protrac-| cause of agriculture. Some of the most the ‘young Parisian women Wie 
re spek not ’eace—she g} 3 Pleasure—innocent pleasure— 1s itself to the key; several distinct sparks of elec- ted, But there is one thing In relation to important improvements yet made, have ? 8 the Question,” “The Argument from Scri, ture,” and e 
‘Of the port—she dwells in'heaven!” | good, and he who presents us with a new| tricity were given off, and the great disco- this matter which deserves consideration.| resulted from experiments made with care, ai thet 
lia asked Religioo's aid of pleasure confers a benefit which very was completed. It was proved that It is this. I can treat your religion just as! and directed with skill. Great means are an ad tive ity, which alone cuts off the tbe 
answer ¢ry; may be truly ealled useful. Even the ri-| the lightning which charged the clonds was I please ; I can turn from. it, as an ulter) not required to institute useful experiments; than In an 
SEY 8, gid utilitarian acknowledges this, provided the same substance as that which in #2omination. I can despise it. I can spit) the most humble tiller of the soil may con- will not allow us. After the historic argument, 
Ip hourly prayers, named the name the pleasure be to his own taste, though} amber and glass had raised the wonder of| 0" 1 and trample it under my feet—and tribute his part, and frequently such have] de 
Of Him who seigns on. high he may scorn the mere intellectual enjoy- the philosopher and the sneers of the| Yet after all I SAVED—sha rendered more aid to the progress of farm- the tendencies of the High Church system ;” that te 
And vainly deemed in my own might, =| Ments of the philosopher. An example} utilitarian. The thrill of pleasure which I General P— 2”? The General, of ing than the rich. Let every farmer then on P pat partner, ONG O1) put in Christ's place ;” that the system is at variance with 
Males will show this | | thi course, was obliged to assent, or give u them eighteen years of age, the other twen-| the general tone of the New Testament—tending to ag- 
.Leould direet my, prayers: aright! | t is experiment excited in the breast of 4 § P select some subject important itself, and t t k t their desks di b the prelaucal clergy, arid substitute a ritual re- 
Some years ago, Sir David Brewster in-| Franklin was not confined to him alone,| the doctrine. There was no room fot| capable of general application, and enter diech ‘clorks,| 
Then, came Remorse :—rshe brought to view) vented an optical instriiment, familiar to) The discovery was hailed with enthusiasm| @V@S!00. « But,” added the doctor, while| upon its prosecution with a determination conelusion. of its and, in 
of forgotten: date; you all, called, the Aaleidoscope. In this| over the whole civilized world. And what| te General was writhing at the contempt) to give it a fair trial, to ascertain the ex-| te 
“" *Keound my. pathway troubles flew, ‘| contrivance, by means of repeated reflec-| produced this universal feeling of plea- sing thrown upon his gods, “it will notdo| pense, the profits, the best mode of culture] i151 the Sourbenin itself is bépitining to| inte the eontest with an evident sincerity and determination 
yacic tom two plane mirrors, an object,) sure? It was the gratification of an in-| YOu to treat my religrap so. If youdo,} or treatment, and as far as he is able, set- 8 eung females in the public of 
Pride without regularity or beauty in itself—) tense curiosity. No one could be so dull} ASB A LOST MAN» This was enough} tle that question not only for himself but fic P 
r on  pery 4 P _ ny x x “" | made up of broken beads, crooked pins, as not to desire to know the cause of the —nothing more was said. for the public. The farmer should allow . Pure of their little Vatican against Mr. Boardman, pronouncing 
and the like—had its image multiplied in} terrific phenomenon of the thunder storm, no year to pass, without prosecuting inves- GRANTS T0 THE NEW STATES. el, and 
.oAmid thedarkness of thathour sts the sectors of an entire circle,so asto pre+| and the Philadelphia experiment told the A NEW PLOUGH. tigations of this kind; and, if properly con-| According to a report of the Secretary | “ Prudenceis the better part of valour,” and consent fo heep 
sent a form beautiful from its perfect sym-| world thi t t of WwW A Mr. Ezra Cornell, of Ithaca, New) ducted, he will h 
a glimmering light, P y invented a ef ucted, he will soon have a mass of facts! of the Treasury, made to the House of| themselves and their pretensions? It would really be inte- 
the _ | metry. ‘This instrument, capable of pre-| not this enough? Must some matter of| . 0" ented @ prougn of grea’ mer-) accumulated, having a direct bearing upon| Representatives on the 26th of last March,} Testing we believe, as ¢ matter of curious observation, 10 
»» And there was felt a, hand of power senting such pleasing images, and of vary-| fact man chill the general enthusiasm by| ' and much simplicity for laying lead pipes| his soil, crops, culture, manures, and gene- the aan sums have been granted to jam afet thoy beve f perabed this seuching duet pes rept 
— Uplifting by its might— ing them toe infinity, was in every one’s| his cold inquiry— cvi bono—what’s the| the earth by animal as and with-| ya) management of his farm, of the greatest! the new States respectively, in money and eat: we would by any means rejoice with unehristian ex- 
Then thoughts and Wishes, one by one, | hands, and excited universal delight; and| use? Yes, the inquiry was made, and out-excavation by hand. thickness practical value. public lands, for the purposes of internal tive the’ thee 
Were centered in, Thy will be done!” Brewster might boast of having solved the| most triumphantly was it answered—for of improvement education, seats of govern-| “!oved darkness.” 
tha ity problem of the Roman Emperor, and in-| the discovery met immediately with its the size of the pipe desired Asnes in rue advise young) ment public buildings, &e. The lands| THE PATRONS OF FEMALE EDUCATION.— 
| | "Ts, HOPE. 3 4 vented 4 new pleasure. Yet, our satisfac- practical application in the invention of the € iald ; and, of course, It 1S moved through fariners not to put ashes in the hill, with snolsedal at the vn iaieniail price of $1 25 A Lady, a member of the Presbyterian Church, arm 
fron tion was.continually interrupted by the re-| lightning rod—that noble contrivance the earth with corresponding ease, caus-| the corn; the ley they make is often des-| jor acre: 
FROM IE GE well: this-dawet rettv. to be sure which d h ing but a narrow cut or crack in the earth, t th | th fi p solid and ornamenta ranches of female education, wishes 
How many theéd tinh Who ig) and dream ma 1, U y pretty, re, ch gives us security amidst the most hi : 9 uctive to the young roots wnen they first Ohio. . ; , $1,910,031 to obtain a situation as a Teacher of Music, Drawing, Lan- 
ovtoing, but what is its use? Atlast some Bir-] frightful turmoil of the elements—which| ich readily closes as the machine ad-/ protrude from the kernel. The ashes may Indiena 1.190.721 or 
ever is fancy, to catch’a beam mingham and Manchester men bethought! robs the lowering thunder-cloud of its ter-| the pipe being disengaged from) be dropped on the Aill,assoon as youhave| resbyterian, 
the drum or cylinder of the machine, on 
a Golden’ Erajroaming. them of using the instrument to suggest| rors—and lays the red bolt harmless at planted vour field, and this is better than ‘Missouri. . : 739,061 | GCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 17 Girard street 
may pe sap again— figures for carpets, and paper hangings,| our feet. The discovery of Bacon brought which it is coiled, is left at the bottom of} to wait till the corn is up; it is less labour 879.513 Philadelphia. —Misses Bartuxrt ano Coriana, have 
and our houses were ornamented with ka-| weapons from the infernal regions, to car- the trench, or as deep in the ground as the! and it tends better to keep off the worms.| Mississippi,. 724,700 | Girard where Wes tan 
sq Hope comes with life at ite dawning hour ; _ | leidoscope patterns. At once, the utilita-| ry death among the ranks of men: the dis- machine was guaged to run, by an adjust-| Bury neither corn nor potatoes deep ; both lua... : 892.600 | Monday of September. Their plan of icolruvaba bemesebe 
jhe infant. | tian was satisfied, and acknowledged that| covery of Franklin disarmed heaven of its meut of the wheels. The pipe for Pro-| should lie on an easy bed, for the first} Jyichican. . 1.333.987 | wih, Keen 
the kaleidoseope had made itself useful.| artillery, for their preservation. fessor Morse’s telegraph has been laid by} shoots tend downward when the soil will 1.405.100 Particular attention will piven 
‘Hes did not reflect, that while the figure on If philosophers, in the investigations it for the distance of about ten miles. In permit them. When the earth is moist ‘ instruction, with special reference to the tur- 
the fi he walt half so b illustration of the rapidity and success of mation of gopd Reader, aad aad es 
He plants thetree of hope on the mound, _ | the floor or the wall was not half so beau- which they undertake, caunot foresee the} . | | | enough half an inch of covering, pressed 9,975,429 | an indispensable pre-requisite to the successful prosecution 
tatnylint cat , “ti | tifyl as its optical prototype, it was also) practical conclusions to which they are to ,its work, four hundred and fifty feet of] down with the hoe, is better than more. Net di the C Seat __| of other studies; while at all times, the manners and morals 
_ Tt is not an empty, vain deceit, not a.whit mo fal: but then he had| lead. thev h pipe were laid, at the depth of twenty in- et expenditure on the Uum- of the pupils will be abjects of pre-eminent regard. ‘The 
“Tn the brains'of fools created; a whit more use ui; DU en ne na ead, they nave yet too many proofs, such d berland road (the two per scholastic year will embrace two sessions of five months 
to the soul of state more meet, taste for domestic ornaments, and none| as the above, of the utility of all natural] completely covered in the short} ~Mrix.—Milk may be preserved by eva-| cent, fund deducted,) 5,624,952 | 
_ its longings shall ‘all be sated. '| for philosophical experiments. science, to permit them to doubt that their| of five minutes, including one stop of| porating it to dryness by a gentle heat, and Terma’ per Session. —Sepice Departrient, comprising in 
"Abd the pital the in-twelling voice thus makes Investigations which have their origin pursuits are to bring about good as well nearly three minutes, It is estimated that under constant stirring. By this Means a $15,600,381 — oe fered and hens Seats 
To the hoping soul—it never breaks. in pure curiosity, and which often reward| as gratification. Itis the dull and igno- three miles of pipe can be easily laid in a/ dry mass is obtained, which may be pre-| ‘Phe cost of the Cumberland road has Critipions, Clonasaley,, Algslihitiall ehiher dhe Sesentras Lat 
o their projectors only by the pleasure which] rant only, who, utterly incapable of recei-| 4@Y with this machine, when the ground is| served for a length of time, and which averaged about $20,000 a mile tin language, $30. “Junior Department, $20. Juvenile De- 
- THE USE OF SCIENCE. arises from the discovery of new facts, are,| ving pleasure from the discovery of truth, free from obstruction, requiring a team of| when dissolved in water, is said to possess it ened Pelee: $10. ‘Board, Washing Fuel’ cud Lsahie 
From Dr. R. M. Patterson's Address before the Franklin) when fully prosecuted, seldom, if ever bar-| also doubt, or affect to doubt, its impor- from two to four yoke of oxen or spans of] ail the properties of the most excellent KNOWLEDGE OF FIRE. » Reformeneg Rts, 0i eMule 7 | 
Institute, Philadelphia, delivered October, 1843, ren in direct of practical im-| tance. How signally is their skepticism milk. Itis known in Italy, by the name| eeording to Pliny, fire for a long time Philosophy, inthe Philadeiphia High School, Rev... 
e pipe is laid. Que na: Knight, iation; Philadel- 
It should ever be an aim, then, of those} POttance. Such consequences, often very| often refuted by the most unexpected re- P of lutleina. was unknown to some of the ancient Egyp- 


may readily imagine that the power requi- | : 

whe nd Lettres, [ligh School. Rev. W. Lord, Yastor of the P 

site to move so thin a blade as this instru RecirE For Preserving Eeas.—A tians, and celebrated Square Preebyteriah Bev. Plane 
astronomer, showed It to them, they Were | the Colonization Society. Rev. 8. B. Wylie, D. D , Professor of 


ment has, through all ordinary soils can-| fri in'S | ent us - _ Nev. 
’ of y friend in Sherburne has sent us the follow absolutely in raptnres. Ancient Langueges, University of Peonsylvasia. Rev. J. 
Chambers, Pastor of the Broad street Independent Church. 


Hiner 3 not be great. The plough was suggested] serv 

siness of our institution, This, then, is a is appearance for the of pipe The Persians, Pheenicians, Greeks, and | 4. porter, Ksq., No. 1 South ‘Third street. Mrs. S. J, Hale, 

fitting time and place, for coming out in| tS! requi y , | agree,| by which they can istinguished, and for Professor Morse’s telegraph, but is ad-| difficult in keeping them good for a year several other nations, seknowledge their |'T) 20. causes: ailiitlanliaen st aaa 

ancestors were without the use of fire ; the| Presbyterian church. Rev. W. Colton, of the United States 


@efence of intelectual labour. But is this for the moment, to submit the pursuits of| they were accordingly all confounded with : 
necessary? Yes! It is not to be denied the philosopher to this trial; and in these-| atmospheric air. Little was it suspected sae no less to the maior = lead pipe for He says—To one peck of lime put one Chinese confessed the same of their progen-| Navy. C. Neidhard, M. D., No. 5 Franklin Row, South 
that prejudice, (though happily it be a| lection of examples, I am embarrassed] that they really differed as much from one| COM@UCIINg water. At will prove impor-| pound of alum, and make a solution as for! omponius Mela, Plutarch, and _William Voter, the Port 


tant to the agriculturist, as it wil. afford! a white washir Put the ti d of th 
diminishing one,) exists against what is only by the multitude which press them-| another in their properties, as do the me- vals aT. ud ete “es se Fe Ene tp end of Mle! other ancient author k of 
facilities for irrigation or watering stock.| eg: 
5 © k.| egg down, to prevent the yolk adhering! who at the time they wrote, knew not 


remote, are not indeed the inducements) sults! Of this, let me ask your attention 


science to the aid of ‘manual labour; and which lead the lover of science in his la-| to one other example. 
such, in fact, is the great purpose and bu- bours. For him, the instinct of curiosity} The gases, which are transparent and 


who would improve their face, to bring 


4 CLERGYMEN, MINISTERS, AND THE RELI 


contemptuously called head-work. It is selves upon my notice. | | tals or any other bodies; but at last the in- 4 nein ‘ 2 
looked upon by many as no better than} My first is taken from an old experi- chemistry pro- americas. the use of fire, or had just learnt it. Facts song: 
ved this t se. a 0 CO fully invite ministers, and tl li blic visiti h 

idleness, andmen who do not work at a| ment in chemistry. Never, perhaps, was/ Ve@ this to be the ca Among the ex THE GRAVE OF A PIONEER. sii aes putt tely. In a few days the lime of the same kind are also attested by seve-| city’ tocall and sttimilnd hia eateneve sich’ O Theolerical 
ral modern nations. Bovks, Foreign and American, His connexions in Europe 


trade are 100 often viewed with jealousy,| there a man possessed of a more insatia-| perimenters in this department, theearliest) There is something interesting in all r 
e- 
as mereconsumers of the produce of others’ ble curiosity than Roger Bacon. He was after B lack, and the most successful of all miniscences of the nate pionsers who first The inhabitants of the Marian Islands, ‘Theological 
labour. So far has this been carried, on} constantly applying to nature to teach him| !0 the discovery of facts, was the celebrated penetrated the western wilderness ; but it io sealed ‘Dian iia rengt;! which were discovered in 1521, had no| favourable terms.’ Public and. private libraries furnished 
some occasions, that attempts have been| her secret mysteries, and he interrogated Priestly. His curiosity on the subject was frequently happens that whilst the bravery idea of fire. Never was astonishment) [in hooks, may be had on application, gratia, 
made to put down these idlers, and to re- her in the only language to which she| isatiable, and led him to the Most siIngu-| ihe hardihood, and the heroic exploits te P a H H ,.| greater than theirs, when they saw it, on} —— et ze cbafearer eto. A 
sist their acknowledged influence in socie-| will answer—the language of experiment. lar researches for its gratification.— A mong adventures of the bold warriors of the for-| the descent of Magellan on one of their by the 
ty—and, for this end political parties have| In his day, the false science of alchemy| these was the examination of the noisome! 0. form the themes of history and poetry,| the Prairie Rose = te kine E f se! islands. At first they believed it to be| Book, entitled My Native Village; or, Recollections of 
been formed calling themselves the work-| was in vogue, and thousands of combina-} 41° which rises from stagnant pools—Me-| 444 whilst a large population are enjoying Th ie Fang : = peat fl rape some kind of animal that fixed itself to, Te stron See. 140 pages. Written for the Socie- 
ing-men. The working men forsooth tious were tried, in order to discover, if thinks I see the supercilious dandy turn-| ihe benefits of their early labours, their West and fed upon the wood. The inhabitants | original 
And who, in this community, except a few| possible, some method of forming the pre-| ing away his offended nose, and resorting] milies and descendants are neglected, and| the Michigan, Detroit and of the Philippine and Canary islands were} 80 pp. 
dandies and loafers, are not working men ? cious metals. I'he research was vain as| ¢0 his pouncet-box, and the coarse groom) eye the spot where they are buried is un-| Jt js widel : disivibutad tinbaaees the formerly equally ignorant. Africa pre-| tion to the service of God. ‘ one sa 
Is it the lawyer, who, after years of pre-| to its intended object, but not always so bursting with unrestrained laughter, atthe) jnown, or left without any monument to} whole sents, even in our days, some nations in 
paration, is now spending his days in the as to other results. Numerous important old philosopher raking the mud of a horse- mark the place where they are deposited.| growth. a great ake it toe i £ this deplorable state.-—Parke’s Chemical} - —— : oe 
eourt-room, and his nighis in the office, in| facts were observed, which laid the foun- pond, and carefully collecting the gas Weh ag DOW Essays. SOMETHING NEW.—Old American Potted Cheese, of 
‘which’ bubbles up How e ave een le 1S remar recetil-| jmmense clusters, where the soil is rich. very superior qnality, and fully equal the English 
° ly passing near the grave of Danie! Boon, The colour of the rose changes after the ULING ELDER.—The Warrant, Mesure. nied Duties poe put up in small jars, and for sale only by the sub- 


Anxious, responsible, and fatiguing busi-| dation. of the true science of chemistry. iron 
ness? ~ is it the physician, who, in the ex-| Among these, Bacon discovered that if} 2°SUrd an occupation In the eyes of igno-| 4}, . . ; ing Elder i on Pi 
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